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There's a surprise in every box. 



While the outside of the box is quite 
homely, the inside is quite homey. 
A box will seat 7. 

At the same time, it will carry up to 16 
pieces of luggage. 

It even has on aisle to visit through. 

(You can also get o VW Wagon that 
seats 9, but you have to give up the visiting 
because you have to give up the aisle.) 



As far as comfort goes, everything that 
should be padded is padded. The seats 
are soil without being spongy. 

There are 6 ventilation outlets (each 
with its own control! and 8 huge windows. 

The box has on improved suspension 
system so when if moves, it moves like a car. 

And when there are things to be moved, 
it moves like a truck. (Just slide the sliding 



side door open, slide the seats out and 
slide your things in. I 

Most station wagons boast around 95 
cubic feet of carrying space. 
A box has 176. 

Which oil goes to prove that 
whoever said all good things 
come in small pockoges, obvi- 
ously never opened our box. 



Beautiful hair- a man can get lost in it. 




Give your hair 
shiny, silky, beautiful j 
texture. Fast! 

Pour on new Instant 
condition* 

The Beauty Prescription 
For Troubled Hair? 

Check this list. If you 
can mark even one, your hair 
may be starving for condition'. 

□ Hair dry, sun-bleached? 

□ Hair dull, over-lightened? 

□ Brittle split ends? 

□ Over-straightened? No body? 

□ Pooler salt water damage? 

Get your hair back in 
beautiful shape with 
condition'. 

Not a hairdressing, but a 
unique corrective formula, 
enriched with natural proteins... 
to re-new the texture... 
re-nourish your hair from | 
within. Actually makes it I 
stronger — right away! 
You feel the body bounce back. 
See the healthy glow return. 

With condition', your hair makes 
a beautiful come-back. Fast. 
And beautiful hair does more for 
a woman's looks 
than any other feature. 




Instant condition* Lotion Treatment or 
condition' Beauty Pack by Clairol. 






A lady from Detroit 
said she thinks 
Larks taste funny. 
We say that's good! 

When you've got a filter that cuts ■ 
down on different things in cigarette 
smoke, you're bound to have some- 
thing different in flavor And Lark does 
have a filter that's something different. 
Make no mistake about that! 

Our 3-piece filter (U.S. Patent 
No. 3,251,365) uses activated, fortified 
charcoal granules. They give one Lark 
more surface-filtering area than a 
whole pack of anyone else's conven- 
tional filter cigarettes. So, without 
cutting down on richness, they reduce 
certain harsh-tasting things in the 
smoke stream. Things ordinary filters 
simply cannot reduce. 

We're glad the lady from Detroit 
noticed the difference. It's what Lark's 
all about. 

See if you don't enjoy the "funny" 
taste of Lark. 




Lark contains two modem outer 
filters plus an inner tiller of char- 
coal granules a basic material 
science uses to purity air These 
granules, not only activated but 
specially fortified, filler smoke 
selectively to give Lark a taste of 
its own. 



You ought to 
turn to charcoal. 

You ought to 
turn to Lark. 
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ALAN LEVY 



EDITORS' NOTE 

The personality of the 
children took over 



Both tlie writer and the photographer of the seDHitivc and moving 
e.«say on the thalidomide habiri? that begin.s on page 46 had hesita- 
tions and qualms when tliev set out to do it. Alan I^vy and Leonard 
McComhe still remembered their own reaction se\en years ago when 
the) read of the children born mairormed because their mothers ha<l 
taken what was suppose*! to be a harmless an<l elTfeetive tran<juilizer. 

Work on the story began over a year ago «hen free-lanee writer 
Alan I,evy originally suggested the subject to us. 
He pointed out that now the thalidomide babies 
were facing a new ordeal — many of them just 
starting school and taking their first steps out- 
side the home. He spent four weeks traveling in 
Kngland, Germany, Sweden and the United 
States, visiting families and clinics, and talking 
with diK-tors. Hut before he talked to any of the 
children, he and Reporter Yvonne Chabrier saw 
a documentary movie in l^jndon, which tells the 
story of a thalidomide boy anil his family . Yvonne 
remembers that when the film ended "Alan and 
I were both so shaken tiiat we sat in silence, tears 
in our eyes. And afterward we wondered how 
we couhl handle ourselves when we actually saw 
the children." 

They need not have worried, .\fter they had 
spent a little time with Graham in his Sussex 
home, they found the boy so happily unself-con- 
scious and .so matter-of-fact about his handicap 
that they became as unaware of it as he. In Ger- 
nianv. Y vonne accompanied Herr Schtdte-llillen 
when he took his son Jan and a handicapped 
friend on a gliding ex|>edition. She was dismayed 
at the reaction of the crowd. ''There were Jan 
and his friend," says Y vonne, "and everyone 
stared at them, nudged each other and moved 
around to gel a closer look. The kids ditln't even 
know it. They just went on playing happily in 
the fiehl, collecting a huge b<ju<iuet of flowers." 

To Leonard McCombe fell the delicate task of 
photographing the children with their families. 
"I fouml mjself most concerned," he recalls, 
"with the feelings of the parents. The children 
aren't reallv old enough yet to know what's hap- 
pening and I kept putting myself in the parents' 

place. After all, niy second son Michael is exactly that age, so I felt 
that I was in a 'but for the grace of God' situati<m. At the beginning 
I wasn't sure that I'd be able to take any pictures at all, anil in fact 
the first half ilav I did hardly any sliiH>ting. liut then I reacted just 
the wav Alan and Y vonne did. The personality of the children took 
over. So did m> admiration for the parents. My initial reaction was 
shock, which the reader must feel when he sees the pictures, but I re- 
alized I mustn't let the parents know. To me, the parents are heroes. 
And who can pity a hero?" 




YVONMR CHABRIF.H 



LKO\AHn MrCOMBI-: 
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/ George P. Hu>t, 
Managing Editor 



The 

Presidency / by HUGH SIDEY 



It's only a fantasy 
now but . . . 

It is Tuesdav, .full. 27. and on this dny Lyn- 
don Johnson is 60 vpnrs old. Out in Chi- 
cago ho sits in the Intermilional Amphithe- 
atre likr a hinp. holdinji his ftmndson and 
surroundiil hy his beuminji daughters and 
l>erii>bone<l sons-in-law just fresh from / iet- 
nam. jl/«vor Richard Daley is rermling his 
piece lie resislanrc, a 600-pound cake [cour- 
tesy the Bakery and Confectionery JT orkers 
International I nion Local 2 ; with .'tOO yel- 
low sugar roses that spell *'Ue Lore Lvn- 
don" from El Paso to Texarkana. ( trap 
door in the center suddenly flies open, and 
tvhite dtnvs circle to the ceiling svmboliz- 
ing the f ietnam cease-fire which has just 
gone into effect. 

A great rumble begins in the throats of the 
Democratic delegates down on the conrention 
floor and it rises to a mighty roar that lifts 
the President to his feet; eren the .\'ational 
Guardsmen on patrol in the stockyards' 
streets forget their duly and turn to stare as 
thev hetir the chorus swell. There hasn't been 
a single picket or protest so far. The stini- 
mer has been quiet in the ghettos— the bil- 
lions spent for jobs and education are being 
felt in the city streets, and eren the stock 
market has been stable and strong, feeling 
the quieting effects of the ta.v increase. The 
whole world seems a safer place this 
night l)ecause Johnson has just flown in 
from a tO.OOO-mile jet trip, which touched 
50 countries, both poles and the hearts of 
most of mankind. 

lielow the stands. Te.xas Gorernor John 
Connolly scuffs his cowboy boots on the ce- 
ment floor and waits. He decides the lime is 
light. Looking tip. sweat glistening on his 
forehead, he shouts to 20 hf*t-eved vonng men, 
"Let's go." 'They rush out onto the floor, and 
under direction a spontaneous demonstra- 
tion forms. The chant goes up, "He want 
Lyndon." 

In the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Postmaster 
General Marvin Watson stands behind an 
elaborate switchboard: thumbs in his rest, 
chewing harder on his gum, he gires a nod. 
The hot lines to each delegation chairman 
ctmie alive with a terse instruction: I ote to- 
night. Cimrention Chairman Carl Albert, 
icaitingpatiently on therostrum. knows what 
is coming and knoirs how to handle it. In 
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Washington. Eugene McCarthy, dispirited 
and hitter, snaps off the 'T I and goes to his li- 
brary (once occupied by (( aher Lippmann I 
to write poetry. On the shores of Lake tf 'a- 
ivrlv in Minnesota, Hubert Humphrey 
weeps. The man whose Gallup rating has 
fallen to 16% and who has committed the 
unpardonable political sin of boring the 
public too long feels the familiar nausea of 
deep disap/wintment, and he stumbles to the 
phone to rasp to the President, " They want 
you, not me. Please take it.'' 

There is trstasy on Johnson's face. Lady 
liird bites back tears, her dreams of retire- 
ment lanishing. The Johnson girls radiate. 
Like their father, they love the life. He 
raises his hands and gives his familiar 
"I ." Lyndon Baines Johnson is the ne.tt 
President. 

Certainly all this is fantasy. But it floats 
up nou in this hot. iloun-in-tlie-ihiinpish 
city after the second gin and tonic. For 
the presidential candidates have not ignlt- 
eil. anil all across the land the first cpii's- 
tion that a traveler from the environs of 
the \^ hite House gets is about the chances 
of Lyndon Johnson accepting the nomi- 
nation once again. 

.\othing in politics can be ruled out. es- 
pecially this year. Yet only an incredible 
string of fortuitous (or disastrous) devel- 
opments around this globe could create 
the atmosphere which would reincarnate 
I..B.J. as a hero and leader and make it 
appealing or necessary for him to go into 




Lyndon Johnson, 
.Atlantic City, 1961 



battle once again. Lyndon Johnson would 
like to be President another four years, 
but only on his terms. The worlil is un- 
likely to grant them in the five weeks be- 
fore (Jbicago. 

The rumors that he might want to run 
again are fueled by Jolmsim himself, w ho, 
no doubt, does it mischievously. But his 
own occasional moroseness suggests to 
simie who watch that he may at times re- 
gret his renunciation. In his March speech 
he stated firmly that he "would not seek 
anil would not accept" the nomination for 
another term. Since then, even in private, 
he has made a point not to use the words 
"never," "won't," "absolutely not" w hen 
he talks about the convention. A few sus- 
picious kenneily partisans insist that a 
deal has already been made between -Mc- 
Carthy and Johnson. McCarthy, their 
story goes, has agreed to give his conven- 
tion strength to Johnson in return for the 
V ice presidential nomination and a public 
pledge that the policy in Vietnam will be 
changed. More realistic observers counter 
that if, indeed, Johnson actually got the 
nomination and was elected, he would 
spend the first day of his second term in eu- 
phoria. On the second day the public 
would accuse him of having rigged the 
whole thing, and the old feelings would 
rise stronger than ever. 

In the last few days the story has been 
told that Johnson got out of the racjf be- 
cause of his health. There are holes in this 
argument. .Stanford Historian Thomaa 
Bailey has found "on the average, the 
Presidents who died natural deaths ex- 
ceeded the life span of their Vice Presi- 
dents by a I'onsiderable margin. Seven 
Vice Presidents have died in ollice of nat- 
ural causes, but only four Presidents. . . , 
More Presidents than not have exceeded 
the life span of their chief rival of the op- 
|H)sition party. . . . The Presidents, by a 
nearly two-lo-one margin, have surpassed 
the life span of their wives ... by near- 
ly a two-to-one margin, have lived beyond 
ibe average age of their two parents." 

Lyndon Johnson looks best and feels 
best when he is busiest, working at the 
only thing he really likes to work at — gov- 
ernment. He'll go down to Texas, says a 
man close t<i him. and give three lectures 
on the history of his administration at the 
university and then get the boredom blahs. 
And this makes some people uneasy, won- 
dering what might happen in the next few 
weeks if events should turn a little L.B.J. 'a 
way an«I he should come to recognize that 
he will not really be happy down there 
with his herds and his history. 



I was a 3500 pound 
weakling. 




Sure the big boy looks great outside. 
But inside? 

Nothing. No pep. A sitting duck for the repair shop. 

This time the cause was easy to spot. Tired oil. Forgot 
the important oil change. Forgot that when you do a lot of 
stop-go city driving a regular oil change is a must. 

Quaker State Motor Oil helps this kind of cor. Keeps 
the engine parts lubricated properly. Protects them from 
wear and tear. Retains that young performance. 

Every drop of Quaker State is refined with 
extra core from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, to provide the ultimate in protection. 
It's the best reason to insist on Quaker State. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 
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The 
Wide Oval 
Revolution. 

i 
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Firestone 
originated the 

Wide Oval tire 

^ t V design. 





WIDE OVAL TIRE 

NEARLY TWO 
INCHES WIDER 
THAN YOUR 
PRESENT TIRE. 



This new Firestone idea 
has caught on so fast— and 
has proved out so well— 
we nowofferafull line of 
Wide Ovals. And there are 
more on the way. 

There's the new Wide Oval 
tire with polyester cord. 
It already outdates regular 
polyester tires. 

There's the all-new Wide 
Oval Radial tire. It combines 
two great tire ideas: radial 



And the 
world of wheels 
hasnt been the 
same since. 

You see it everywhere. 
Tires are getting wider, lower. 
Firestone started it all with 
the original Super Sports 
Wide Oval tire. 

Actually, the first Wide 
Oval was a Firestone racing 
tire. It completely revolution- 
ized tires on the race tracks. 
Its performance was so 
outstanding, we applied the 
idea to passenger car tires. 

Result: a totally new kind 
of tire. Nearly two inches 
wider than standard tires. 
To grip better. Corner easier. 
Run cooler. Stop 25% quicker. 

It's bui It with Nylon cord 
for maximum strength and 
safety at sustained high 
speed driving. And it gives 
cars that all-out look of 
driving excitement. 




SUPER SPORTS WIDE OVAL 




WIDE OVAL RADIAL 



construction and Wide Oval 
performance. A premium 
tire for America's high- 
performance and luxury cars. 
Only from Firestone. 

We've also put the Wide 
Oval idea into truck tires; 
into winter tires; and into 
tires for pickup campers— 
where the extra width and 
strength are naturals. 

Now the world of wheels 
is oval. The Wide Oval World 
of Firestone. Sure, others 
try to build tires that look like 
Wide Ovals, but none begin 
to perform like them. 

So get the original Wide 
Oval. Only at your Firestone 
Safe Tire Center. Anything 
less is less. 




TRANSPORT WIDE OVAL 




TOWN & COUNTRY WIDE OVAL 




WIDE OVAL TOWN & 




The safe tire 



Cop, l.y i-U. 



LIFE 



Another Hell 
for Her&ey 
to Plufnh 



THE ALGIERS MOTEL INCIDENT 

by JOHN HERSEy 
(Knopf) 15.95 (Bantam) $1.25 



JLiike an Ivy League flociolo^y ma- 
jor touring the slums, John Hersey 
strides throuph 20th Century history 
— a decent, coinpaftttionate. buttoned- 
down fifiurc looking; at liell and ear- 
noRtly askino; himself: Why? Some 
private sense of honor — some tri- 
innph of duty over temperament — 
tit-ems to <irive him to confront the 
uorst liorrors of his times: the atom- 
ic liomh {Hiroshima)., genocide in 
>X arsaw's ghetto {The Wall) and now 
the atrocious, as yet unatoned mur- 
ders of three hiack teen-agers during 
the Detroit riots of last summer. 

Kvil — savage, mind-boggling evil 
—docs not really suit Hersey as a 



theme. His reflex is to look at chaos 
and take careful notes. He is a min- 
iaturist attracted hy a kind of mis- 
match to the subject of enormities. 

The gift, or defect, that allowed 
him to turn H iroshima's in feriial 
landscape into a brilliant Japanese 
watercolor is still operative in The .-I/- 
giers Motel Incident, ^ hat does Her- 
8ey*s latest documentary miss, what 
does it catch besides the perishable 
value of a hardbound headline? The 
simplest, the harshest thing to say is 
that Hersey takes the raw material 
of a Greek tragedy and treats it as a 
police report. W here was Oedipus the 
night of ... ? 

The hard fact becomes an article 
of faith. \\ ith compulsive detail. Her- 
sey describes the TV programs that 
Carl Cooper, Auburey Pollard and 
Fred Temple had tr> chof>se from at 
the Algiers Motel the night they were 
killed {"^Papa's Delicate Condition., 
starring Jackie Gleason and Glynis 
Johns, with a song in it. ""Call Me Ir- 
responsible,* w hich had won an Acad- 
emy Award . . ."). He records the 
pattern of tlic wallpaper ('Mogwood 
blooms and leaves") against which 
five black youths and two white girls 
were lined up and beaten when De- 
troit policemen. State troopers and 
National Guardsmen burst in seek- 
ing phantom snipers. He supplies the 
favorite songs of the clarinet-play- 
ing cop w ho later confessed to shoot- 



ing Pollard {Star Dust, Tondoleyo). 

It is as if Ilerscy were trying to pay 
the national debt to the Negro with 
a pocket of small change, fumbling 
out history *s nickels and dimes. 

Now and then, amid the clatter of 
small data and interrupted conversa- 
tions, one clear aria of agony cuts 
through, like the fierce, dry-eyed 
monologue of Pollard's mother. Too 
often there is a heart-rending but 
mind-numbing sense of deja r/j. For 
this is not Hiroshima, and Hersey is 
not the first white man to land and 
chronicle the black litany of anger 
(''Justice is a way of keeping a per- 
son from getting any more . . ."), the 
while litany of guilt ("Every white 
person in the country is in some de- 
gree guilty . . ."). 

wonder an undercurrent of 
frustration runs through this book — 
Hersey rivaling his characters. He 
can't even jigsaw-puzzle together the 
crime (*'much that is puzzling re- 
mains") to say nothing of what lies 
Iwhind it. Grasping for the shapeless 
"black rage" of racism, he blows his 
documentary cover and etlilorializes. 
White America's unforgivable crime, 
be assumes, has been to condition the 
Negro to feel inferior — kilUng him if 
necessary to prove it. 

He seems to want to say what Ge- 
net said in The Blacks: '^*Since we are 
Negroes . . . we're like guilty prison- 



ers who play at being guilty." But 
what Genet can do Hersey cannot. 
Some dimension of evil lies licyond his 
perception. Less purged than haflleil. 
he blurts the touchingly banal cpics- 
tion: "What is wrong?** 

Classically illustrating Imth the 
limitations of the documentary and 
the sheer haplessness of good will. The 
Algiers Motel Incident is an evident 
failure — or is it? This depends on 
whether we take the lHM>k on its own 
terms or whether we are uilling also 
to read it between the lines as the au- 
tobiography of a liberal mocked hy 
extreme and unreasonable times. 

Hersey faces the blacks he wants 
to love, ruefully recognizing that they 
often put him on. He faces the white 
policemen he longs to accuse, ironi- 
cally recognizing that they speak like • 
the last, too-literal voice of middle- 
class America, parroting to the point 
of caricature respectability and hard 
uork: the virtues of the past which 
have made all the Herseys possible. 

Left with no place to stand. Her- 
sey has dared to go down ith his code 
— a rational man still loyal to what 
once seemed rational ex|>ectation8. 
There is both tragedy — finally — and 
dignity to his predicament. If it is a 
failure, the book, like its incident, is 
a failure in which most of us share. 

Mr. Maddocks is book editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

3MeJvin Mtnldovhs 



The Scientiflc 
Goblins Are 
Gonna Git Us 



UNLESS PEACE COMES 

Edited by NIGEL CALDER 
(Viking) $5 75 & $1.95 (paper) 



Wi, 



lit- n I was in junior high school 
hack in ln<liana|Milis, Tony II inkle 
and Bob Forslund and Jack Ottinger 
an<l 1 woidd sometimes sit around af- 
ter lunch and think up ubat wo called 
"neat tortures" or "rw/A* neat tor- 
tures" f<ir people who were bad. Our 
imaginary victims were "the guy" or 
"the guys." "You take these guys, see 
. . ." one of us might say, "and you 
tie 'em back to back and ynu cut olT 
their eyelids, see, and you hang 'em 
upside down from an airplane over 
the .Sahara Desert. . . ." And we 
talked about keen ways to win wars. 

The i<lea was that the bad guys 
would either give their words of hon- 
or never to he bad again or die so hor- 
ribly that everyone else would decide 
that goo<l was the only way to be. 



The name of the school was "The 
James W hitcnmb Riley School." 
James W hitconih Riley is famous as 
the "Hoosier Poet." His best poem 
is Little Orphan .Annie., and the liest 
line from that poem is: "The Gob- 
lins are gonna git you, if you don't 
watch out." 

Now 1 have read 13 essays on weap- 
ons to be used in wars to come — really 
neat new tortures to be used on guys 
and their families \sho insist on serv- 
ing evil instead of good. The essays 
are written hy distinguished scientists 
from many countries and iiave been 
gathered into one cool and brilliant 
liook by Nigel Caldcr. uii Knglish sci- 
ence writer. His experts talk of un- 
stoppable rol>ols. of gas that kill 
you in a minute, if it can touch your 
skin, of bubonic plague as a weapon. 
And I think: "Itov! I must have 
grown up with a smart hunch of kids. 
W'e were drruniing up keen stuff like 
this way hack in junior high school!" 

Most people stop thinking up neat 
tortures after they gel out of junior 
high. But some people never do. and 
this is a golden age for them. They 
are making very good money in the 
more civilized nations these days, do- 
ing their thing. They are in the ar- 
maments trade, are scientists of sorts. 
They make certain that every scien- 
tific discovery which can be turned 



into a horrendous punishment for 
wickedness is turned into one. 

And all these essays I've just fin- 
isheil reading ask such people, in ef- 
fect: "Are you out of your minds?" 

"As the chances of human survival 
in battle dwindle toward zero, with 
the deployment of weapons that leave 
little to chance," says Professor M.W. 
Thring of the University of London, 
"humans arc likely, in future wars, 
to stand helplessly by as a struggle 
rages between robot armies, navies, 
and air and rocket forces." 

"There is already enough explosive 
power in the arsenals of ihe nuclear gi- 
ants to provide the equivalent of over 
a hundred tons of TNT for each in- 
habitant of the world." says Dr. 
David Inglis of Chicago's Argonne 
National Laboratory. 



_ wo Frenchmen, Marcel Fetizon 
and Michel Magut. collaborate on an 
essay on poisons in war and conclude: 
"It is a terrible commentary on hu- 
man nature that each piece of med- 
ical or psychopharmacological re- 
search undertaken for humane pur- 
poses in order to alleviate illness and 
save life, and each fundamental bio- 
chemical investigation undertaken in 
order to understand and satisfy our 
mind, may lead to possible military 
applications. The question may arise: 



Is all science damned? We must ei- 
ther eliminate science or eliminate- 
war. W e cannot have both." 

Some of these essayists can write 
like nobody's business, hy the way. 
Listen to Philip Noel-Baker of the 
United Kingdom, winner of the No- 
be! Prize for Peace in 1959: 

"Echoes from 1911 and 1935 are 
still in the advertisements of arma- 
ments manufacturers, in the editori- 
als of the aerospace journals, in the 
impatient utterances of patriotic so- 
cieties. For the most part, however, 
the miUtarists in our midst are smootb 
and sorrowful in speech, yet in their 
purposes more savage and (because 
more sophisticated) more sordid than 
Attila the Hun." 

In the words of the Hoosier Poet 
(they've named a gas station for him 
on the Indiana Turnpike): "The Gob- 
lins are gonna git \<»u, if you don't 
watch out." And your kiils and vour 
planet, and maybe the whole bleed- 
ing galaxy. 

Thoughtful young people aren't 
enthusiastic alwut careers in science 
anymore, I'm told. Does anybody 
who got past junior high school want 
to guess why? 

Mr. Vonnegut's new collection of short 
stones. Welcome to the Monkey 
House, will appear next month. 

-by £t<rf Vonnegut Jf»\ 



The cocktail 

with a highball in it 



ff COCKTAILS CALVERT 



Attention, Gin Sour lovers. Calvert's Goof-proof Gin Sour 
is one of tlic best you'll ever taste. Because evcrytliing 
we put into it is so good. We start with whole fresh juicy 
lemons and our own Calvert lOC^ Dry Gin. 

Now , attention, Tom CoUbis lovers. Pour Calvert's 
Goof-proof Gin Sour into a tall glass with club soda and sugar, 
and, like magic, it's a Tom Collins. And as good • ' 
as our Gin Sour is — that's how good our Torn 
CoUhis is. . ] 

We invented the cocktail with a 
highball in it. That way, everybody 
gets twice as much (mt .$4iiW 




It's a Gin Sour 
when you 
shake it over iceT 



It hecomes a 
Tom Collins 
when you add 
club soda and sugar. 



Gin Sour 60 Proof • Also available: 11-1 Vodka Martini 75 Proof; Extra Dry Martini 70 Proof; Daiquiri, Manhattan, Whiskey Sour 60 Proof; (Margarita, Tequila Sour 55 Proof" Calvert Dist. Co., N.Y.C. 



Bring back the golden days. 

With Krj'lon™' Spray Paint. 

It comes in gold. Plus 44 other decorative 
colors. Which means you c^n paint in pruclicully 
any color you want. Easily. Quickly. Without so 
much as lifting your finger. 

(Krylon dries in minutes. And the finish looks 
like baked enamel.) 

What's more, you can spray Kr\'\on -^^^^ 
indoors. Outdoors. On mctai. On 
wood. _ 

Krylon: a golden opportu-;^^ 
nity to brighten up someone 
life. 




w Krylon: From the makersot Elmer's Glues and Mystik Tapes. 
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MOVIE REVIEW 



Qtiickie oh a 
ViUil Theme 



WILD IN THE STREETS 



in tlw Streets is one of ihosM* 
(luiiili-lurky movii'H thai is dniuin<: 
an inniiitely larger audirmv than 
Grade Z quirkier ordinariK do Ih*- 
cauBC it dealti \\itli a kiiIiJim-I — rittliiig 
youth — that is nirrenlly much on our 
minds. 

Movies that hitch themselves lo 
fads and hot iiens are a familiar phe- 
nomenon. 'I'hey are. in fact. i)art of 
the old, sold-out cuilme thai the 
young arc HciiHihly relielling against 
nowadays. What is imusual here is 
that nonnally cultivated {>ooplc have 
so lost their cool over recent events 
that they are looking at ff'ihi in the 
Streets not for uliat it is — miiidlo»iiS 
commercial exploitation — liut for 
what they uould like it lo he — an an- 
thentic exploration of our current 
agony. 

It is no such thing. 

CineinaticalK . it is entirely devoid 
of intrinsic intercKl, entertainment ()r 
merit; it is. indeed, the veriest trash. 
Ineptly adapted hy Kohert Thorn 
from one of his oun short stories, it 
was less directed than slapped togelh* 
er hy Barry Shear and scared) actetl 
at all hy a cast which was given no 
well-made scenes to play and no time 
to work on such material as they were 
given. 

'J'liis iuipoM-rished atnioHjdiere lian 
led sonic people to imagine that the 
movie is deliherately aiming at the 
loose, hand-held artlessness of the 
youthful undcrgroundcrs or that its 
crude characleri/ations are intention- 
al satires of current types. Don't be- 
lieve it. It is the budget, not a sense 
of style, that is reft|K>nsible for the 
film's empt\ look; a lack of root rolled 
sensibility, not a sense of satire, that 
occasionally makes ii.n iuibapp\ prin- 
cipals unconsciously comical. 

The movie's premise (remarkalilv 
similar to that of last vear's I'rit ile^r) 
is that kids niighl citalesce around a 
|H>p singer and In exploiting an oltlcr 
|>olitician*s desire for their vntert (be 
favors lowering the voting age to l.*i) 
take over the nation ami replace 
democratic institutions with what 
aniounls to classic fascism — a clitpie 
hiding behind a single ignorant and 
psychotic leader. All this is grapbical- 
1\ . if crudely, laid <iul for us. ini-hiding 
tlie concenlralioii eainps into which 



everyone over 3.> is herde<l and kept 
high on LSD. 

IVoiluced hy American Interna- 
tional, which holds a franchise on the 
motorcycle gang pictures. If iW is 
nioilel<Ml on that peculiar genre, ft of- 
fers the y<Hithful viewers a vicarious 
thrill as l\u-\ watch their p4><*rs act- 
ing out the universal ilream of sud- 
ilen dominance oxer their adult tor- 
mentors ami gives senior cili/ens the 
titillation of seeing their worst fan- 
luKieH of wanton vonthfid I'ebellion 
playcfl out. A lit lie souictliing for ev- 
iTvone — the trick iM'ing loinake llietn 
with such a patent lack of realism that 
no om* gets realK s<-ared. 

The ]>eople who uiatle \\ iUl in the 
Streets seem oid> dimlv aware that 
we are confronted loilay with some- 
thing quite new in history — the mass 
alienation of \oulb winch means, 
hnally, an alienation from our own fu- 
ture. What used to be a private and 
singular matter — a healtin part of 
growing up — is in the process of po- 
litieali/ation. ^<nilli is no longer just 
a stage in growth but a |M>litical and 
siH'ial class with the energy and in- 
telligence to become a revolutionary 
elite. 



To. 



a>'s disrupliouists, however, 
are not fascists. The\ are cliiefly an- 
archists: be\ond their behavior lies 
an intense moral conunitmenl thai is 
infinitely more inter<*Mting antl ilan- 
gerons to the status ipni than the siin- 
ple-niindcfl jMiwer drixe examineil in 
this film. The latter wotd<l be easily 
contained by conventional police 
techniques. The former — seeking not 
[H>htical )K>wer but rather a radically 
changed philosophy that abhors po- 
litical po\ver — ^\ould be im|M>ssihle 
to ileal with conventionally. 

Thus the H|MM'ial terror |M>HtMl by the 
anarchist — and what a movie he 
woidd make — is more sidttle than you 
woubl ever guess from If i W in the 
Streets, for he presents the |)ossil>ility 
of an infinite chain of al>surd. unprc- 
ilictable incidents, lea>ing a free so- 
ciety with oidy a hope that the fever 
will subside before drastic nu'asures 
are taken Uy the tpiacks who seem in- 
e\itahly calleil upon in hoj>elefts so- 
cial cases. 

In the context of this larger real- 
il\ . something like If Htl in the Streets 
is not e\en a useful fantasy. It trifles 
with tri\ iaiilies. pre-empts a serious 
issue b> frivolousi) implying that the 
troublesome element among our 
}oung is just a bunch of weirdo bop- 
heads. \ nu>\ if entirely made hy 
imlruslworth) -o\ er-il()s. it is an at- 
lenqtt to cram into an anti<|uc philo- 
sophical and esthetic frame a phe- 
nomenon that had. long before they 
began shooting, transreniled that 
frame. 

^by Miehui'il Schickel 
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GET READY FOR 



FOOTBALL '68 





WITH 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD TODAY 
TO ENJOY 33 COLORFUL WEEKS 
AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY RATE 
OF ONLY $3.87- less than 120 a week! 



Now's the time to get ready for all the action this fall by signing 
on for an Introductory Subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

SI is your ticket to all the big games ahead — bringing you 
all the spirit, color and excitement that s usually reserved for 

the fans at the stadium. 

You'll find SI to be good company before and after the game from 
opening day to the Bowl Games. Week after week, Si's memorable 
color photography and spirited reporting will combine 
to stir your enthusiasm and spark your conversation. 

And, if you act now you'll reserve your copies of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED's College and Pro Preview Issues. Here are the 
most looked forward-to football features published — lively, 
perceptive previews of the coming season that you'll refer to 
time and again as you're talking football, watching it on TV 

or at the stadium. 

What's more, football is just part of all you'll enjoy with your 
Introductory Subscription. You'll follow the best of the rest of sport 
as well, including exciting trips to the '68 World Series and to Mexico City 

for the Olympic games. 

So mail the attached card today. Be sure you're in on all the fun this fall 
and that your subscription includes the Special College and Pro Preview issues. 



If someone has beaten you to the card, write to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/S40 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE/CHICAGOi ILLINOIS/eOSII 
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ONE 




Activity? You Bet! 

Relieved of Menstrual Distress 

These days a woman's world is an active 
world. That means you're always on the 
go. Set a fast pace. Meet a tight sched- 
ule. No time to slow down . . . and you 
don't have to. Not even during your 
menstrual period. How? With MiDOL. 
Because MIDOL contains: 

■ An exclusive anti-spasmodic that 
helps STOP CRAMPING . . . 

■ Medically-approved ingredients that 
RELIEVE HEADACHE. LOW BACKACHE 
and JUMPY NERVES . . . 

■ Plus a special mood-brightener that 
givesyou a real lift . . . gets you through 
the trying pre-menstrual period feel- 
ing calm and comfortable. 

Be active. Any day. With MiDOL! 
"WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW" 

Ftifl Ffonk, rt?v™ling 32 pafl« book r«ploi"i ihm- 
t'fuolion. S»(id 10< to cover coit of moiling orid ho*!- 
dlino 'o Depl. C-3S. Box 146, Now York, N.Y. lOOlA. 
iSent in ploln wrapper) 
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MVSIC UEVIEW 



Country Soul 
from Boh*s 
Hachup Band 

MUSIC FROM BIG PINK 

Pink iH one of llioAe niicldle- 
<-laH8 ranch hous**)* you \\oii1il ^-ximh-I 
to find in Hiilmrinu ruthtT tliun on a 
inountaiiitop in riislic \\ oo<Ul*M'k, 
N.Y. \\ hen the haiul iiiovwl into Big 
Pink in 1967 it was a rcfujiec from 
NIX years of motels, rooming; houses 
ami the front parlor of friemlH" apart- 
ments, and what the hand l>roii|;hl lo 
Bip Pink was the (lu&l of three eon- 
linents. They had reeently returned 
from a round-the-world tour as hack- 
up group for Boh Dylan when l)\lan 
himself, iiijtireil in his nu>lorcyclc ae- 
citlent. summoned them to )\'oo<)- 
stock to help finish a movie. 

.Settling: like the dust ihey hroui^hl, 
the hand lomipetl awhile on Bi^; 
Pink's overstufTeil furniture anil then, 
taking their IjooIs off the ("ofTee ta- 
hle. lugpeil their gear into Big Pink's 
cellar. impro\ isiiig a recording studio. 
Dvlan. who lived a few miles away« 
would come over evenings ami they 
would pluv together, everything from 
folk songs lo music composed on the 
spot. The hand hegan to grow nitis- 
tache.4 and l»eards and wear hats, ll 
was in \\ (MM I stock that people iR'gaii 
railing them "the hand." 

Now thcv have released an alhuni 
of their own mu^ic, called Music Jrum 
liifl Pink ((Capitol), ll is eountr\ roek 
with cadences from \\ . S. Wolcolt's 
original Baltltit's FiMit Minstrel Show 
and it tells stories the wav I ncle Re- 
nuis did. with the taste of Bed Biver 
Oreal and the consistency of King 
Biscuit Flour. They call it mountain 
music. "lM?cause this place where wc 
are — ftOodstock — it is the moun- 
luing.*' And yet it is mountain mu- 
sic whic*li has lK*eii matured hy the 
Dylan influence. 

The hand doesn't have a name 
(they once were know n as the Hawks) 
and inevitahly. they are going to he 
itientified as Dylan's harul. lie paint- 
ed a picture (or the alhutn. wrote one 
of the songs, co-authored two more 
and endowed the remainder with that 
unmistakahle presence. But the al- 
hum is the hand's claim to its own 
iflcnt i t y . "There's t he m usie from 
Bob's house." says Jaime Hohhie 
Kol>erlson. "and there's the music 
from our house. The two houses sure 
are different.'' 

Kol>ertson. now '2 I. was once de- 
scribed Dvlan as "the onl\ math- 



pmalical guitar genius I've ever run 
into who does not offend my intes- 
tinal nervousness with his rear-guard 
MHHul." Bobcrlson was only 1.^ when 
he was hired by Ronnie Haw kins, one 
of the early legeiuls of that sponta- 
iternis combustion of coiuitry soul and 
citv flash known as Rockabilly. By 
1 8, Robbie had barnstormed thou- 
sands of miles across rural America 
and the grit of the road was in his 
hair, nose, eyes, voice ami music. ^ ou 
can hear it when you listen lo \tiisic 
from Hig l*ink. "\ pidled into Naz- 
areth," he writes in The ITeifiht, one 
of bis four songs on the album, " . . 
was feeling bout liatf past dead . . . 
*Hev mister, can you tell uh' where a 
man might find a bed? ... he just 
grinned and shook my hand . . . *i\o,' 
was all he said . . .'' 

There are four others in the band, 
three of them from Canada — Organ- 
ist (^arth Hudson, Bass (guitarist 
Rick Danko. ihe son of a wo<Mlcutter, 
and Pianist RichanI Manuel, whose 
singing echoes the faint signal of the 
Nash\ ille rhvthm-und-bluf!s radio 
show he use<) to listen to as a child. 
They were pla\iug at a dub in a Jer- 
sey resort in the summer of 
when Dylan telephoned them. "We'd 
never heard of Bob Dylan." says 
ilnnnmer l,evon Helm, a sharecrop- 
per's sou from Arkansas. "But heM 
heard of us. llesaid. *^ ou wanna play 
Holly wimhI Bowl?* So we asked him 
who else was gonna be on the show. 
Must us,' he said." 

Its creators insist thai Rig Pinkhe 
judged on its own merils. not Dyl- 
an's. It probably won'l l»c. In taste, 
modesty and hunmr these merils lend 
lo coincide. One of the purest of Dyl- 
an's unpublished songs, "I Shall Be 
Released," graces the album like a 
benediction. Yel his lyrics don't go 
without music, and instrunieulally 
the band vindicates Dylan's taste in 
ch(K>sing them in the first place. 
I W ith Itig Pink the band dips into 
the well of tradition and comes up 
with buckelsful of clear, cool t*oun- 
try sold that washes the ears with a 
sound never heard before. Tradition- 
alists mav not like it because it's too 
original. F*op faddists won't like il be- 
i-ause it's too traditional. 1 1 is the kind 
of album lhat will have to open its 
ow n door to a iu*w category, and 
through (hat door it may very well 
be accompanied liy all the reasons for 
the burgeoning rush toward coimtry 
pop and the hunger for earth-grown 
w isdom. "Isn't every Imdv dream - 
ing?" Richard Manuel sings. ". . . 
llien the voice I hear is real . . . Out 
of all the idle scheming . . . can't we 
have something lo feel?" 

Mr. Aronowitz is an author and chron- 
icler of the pop music scene. 

-by Af/i'ed C?. ArmiOiritz 




One minute, that is— that's all 
it takes to make a round-end 
buttonhole with the built-in 
buttonholer on the newest 
Golden Touch & Sew ' sewing 
machine by Singer. Visit a 
Singer Center today. See all 
five new models— all with ex- 
clusive features like the Push- 
Button Bobbin. from$149.95. 




What's new for tomorrow 
is at SINCER today!' 
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Howard Reed is a born loser. 

That's why he always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 



He may lose his car — but never his money. 
Because he carries our Travelers Cheques. 

If anything happens to them, 
he gets a prompt refund. 
Any\\4^ere in the world. 
And for the full amount. 
He can't lose — the world's 
largest bank guarantees it. 




Sold by leading banks everywhere 

BANK OF AMCRICA NATIONAL TRUST AND C.AVINCS ASSOCIATION • MEMBEH F. 0. I.e. 



The 
answer 

to the 

hot dog. 



If you keep your feet warm, the 
rest of you will stay warm, too. 

This is fine in the winter. But 
not what you want in the summer. 
So we invented Ting. 

Ting*is a white mist that sprays 
on in a chilly blast. (Cool toes feel 
good.) 

Ting helps keep feet dry and 
acts as an effective deodorant. 
(Let's face it, feet sweat. And be- 
ing wet between the toes isn't cool. 
It's uncomfortable.) 

And Ting helps prevent athlete's 
foot. (Which is more than uncom- 
fortable.) 

Ting. You might call it cold feet 
in a can. 
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Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Gases. 

Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
biiniing itch, pain and actually shrink 
hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation fl®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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When you give 
the United Way 
you give to 




United Service 
Organizations 



These 
amazing results 
after only 35 days 
ofTELEPANDER 
training 



AFTER 




IN just five weeks, J.U. -Jl^, 
increased his chest 5". BtFOI 
biceps 2". neck 1". and 
ihighs y. He is now burst- ■r,' 
ins with strcnftth and vital- V 
ity. The secret? Ama7ing 
Telepandek - the exciting ■ 
new device thai helps you ■ S 
build a power-packed body ■ ft 
in just minutes a day. Re- ■ 
suits ate many tunes faster 
than conventional ways, because i( combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic principles of body-building. 
TtLEPANDER is endorsed by doctors and professional 
athletes throughout the world. 

Whether you're 20. 40. or even « m ■# 

60 yean old. NOW get the youthful \ » ■ ' 

physique you want. Send for FREE 
20-page illusiraled booklet. No obli- 
gation. No one will call. 

MAHGRACE CORPORATrON, ISlTM-llC , 
250 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
Rush free illustrated booklet that shows how to 
build powerful muscles in 5 minutes a day. No 
obligation. No one will call. 

Print Name Age 

Address — ■ 




City- 
state- 



-Zip- 



Canada: Home delivery duty paid. Ask for FREE booklet 
<£IMARGRACE CORP., 19&B 
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99 new homeowners 
out of 100 heat with gas. 



The one who doesn^ 
may be up a tree. 




How come? 
Gas makes the big difference. 

Before you go out on a limb, you should know that in many areas electric 
heating costs two and a half times as much as gas. 

It really doesn't make sense to get stuck with the extra expense— because there's no 
heating system that's cleaner than gas. Just some that are more expensive. 

That's why in so many areas 99 out of a hundred new homeowners choose gas. 
They get wall-to-wall comfort. With evenly circulated fresh air. At a comfortable price. 

When you're putting in a heating system, check with your heating contractor 
or local gas company. They'll help you keep your feet on the ground. 

Gas makes the big difference. Costs less, too. 

This advciliseineiit sponsored by the lollowing CAS EBUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS. Suppliers to tlie Gas Industry: AMERICAN METER CO.; ROCKWELL MANUFACTURINC CO.; TMt 
STRACUE METER CO., A Textron Division; Superior Meier Division. NEPTUNE METER CO.; U. $. PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO. In cooperation with the AMERICAN EAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 




Why is John Begg 
one of the best 
selling Scotches 
in Scotland? 

(Answer in 32 ounces or less.) 




y,yfXffr£D FROM ^KJSjJVvsii^ 




By APPOiNTMeNT 
ToThc Late King Oeorce V. 
Scotch Whiiky Distiu.e»s 



*^ ^meue Cap 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKV 

100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

Distilled and Blended in Scotland 

SHIPPED BY 

John Begg Ltd 

^ Glasgow Scotland 

ril^L LOCHNACAR DISTILLERY. BALMORAL 



86.8 Proof, Imported by James M. McCunn & Co., Inc., N.Y. 
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A French 
Ptitilotvu of 
the French 



THE FRENCH 

by FRANCOIS NOURISStER 
{Knopf) $6.95 

TFor a delightful period this spring 
wc lived in Boulogne &iir Seine. From 
the Quai du Qualre Septembre. on the 
river, it in perhapi^ fonr hlookft" slroU 
to the villaj:e renter %*lierc affaldc 
Frenrh people Hell their vepelablefi, 
wallpaper, hard^vare and Ae Fiftaro. 
Along that stroll uere many fine mid- 
d!e-rlass homes « ith well-tailored 
prasf^eR. nhriihs, hiifihe**. walks and 
floweri*. At least 1 think there were. 
Yon see, there is this wall. 

Over one wall one building looked 
esperiallv nice. 1 couldn't resist bel- 
lying up to the iron gate, against the 
sign "Beware Dog." and finding a 
crack to look through. One day — oo- 
la-la! — some careless soul had left 
open the hinged iron panel in the iron 
door. There in all the glory of the ver- 
nal sun was the wildest formal gar- 
den layout you can imagine. 

ll is easier. I think, to understand 
thai the natives want to keep out ihe 
likes of me than to see how the French 
can stand not to see out. The French 
even shutter their windows with the 
evening dews and miss all the action 
of twilight and beyond. Thus per- 
plexed, it is rewarding to find compa- 
ny in a Frenchman. Monsieur Nouris- 
sier. He finds the French suburb made 
up of ""ugliness, smallness, hostility 
for men and things, misanthropy and 
a petty sense of privacy and proprie- 
lorfthip.*' He enlarges: 

**Each plot must be hermetically 
closed. ... In the case of new con- 
Htruction, the enclosure always comes 
before the building itself. , , . He will 
embellish bis fencing with a jmrch, a 
gate, and a lock. Of a Sunday he will 
come, open his gate, dri\ e his car into 
bis domain, clo^e the gate, and in- 
dulge in the pleasm-es of absolute pos- 
session by clearing away a bit of un- 
derbrush or perhaps laying out a pic- 
nic. If he lacks a house and, there- 
fore, a *'Beware Dog" sign, he will 
plant in the middle of his empty ter- 
rain a sign reading "Fri\ ate Property. 
No Trespassing." 

M. Nourissier i^ rough; he said it, 
not me: 

"Why are the French heavy drink- 
ers, dirty, bad-tempered, and prone 
to cheating? ^ hy are these storniers 
of biislilU's and upselters of thrones 



14-illing to lap up the Psblum that 
their government disdainfully conde- 
scends to feed them in the guise of 
information?" 

He is so severe that he invites re- 
buttal. I know French who drink so- 
cially, smell like Ulacs, possess steady 
tempers and who. like us, cheat only 
when necessary. INouriasicr's chief 
sales target obviously is the French. 
Vet the book is now out in English 
and there are some reasons. .After 
Johnson and balance of pa^'ments and 
street rioting, Americans will be go- 
ing again to France prepared to work 
up a list of reasons to dislike the 
French. 

Nourissier's check list saves that 
liother. But one of the charms of the 
Itook is to watch the author, having 
said all these nasty things, fight his 
way back to exonerate (somewhat) 
his fellow French and to see the pos- 
sibility that within the nation still 
smolders the lava for yet other erup- 
tions of grandeur. 

His chief criticism of France is that 
she has not educated her children, bat 
he pre<Iicted that the new generatioa 
might well alter France overnight. 
Then the other day they took ov«f 
the Sorbonne, proving him a good 
prophet. 

I^ance is a belter place to live 
than ISourissier can paint it, when he 
finallv tries. iNohody can quite put H 
on paper. It all fits under one of thoM 
three words on the door: LibertS. 'JJn 
Frenchman who barricades |>tmself 
at home doesn't mind if ytm do like- 
wise or practice any other eccentric- 
ities, assuming you aren't whacking 
on his timber the while. There is no 
place in the world that combines the 
facilities of Paris with such freedom 
of spirit. No argument shocks for 
long. \ou can don any costume, pa- 
rade the Champs-EIysees and receive 
only l>ored attention. From this fer* 
tile grotmd spring the Napoleons and 
De Gaulles. Nourissier deals with 
them. But his favorites are two oth- 
er gu>s named Laisser Aller and 
Caron de Beaumarcbais. (The latter« 
fellow stiipitieaiix, wrote The \Iar» 
riafip of f-'iftaro.) 

It's hard to outline LihertS — you 
have to sense it. It's just difficult to 
be in France and feel limited, confined 
or set upon, that's all. These French 
don't come around asking you to join 
the Red Cross, Blue Cross. PT A, Ma- 
sons. Elks, B'nai B'rith, Rotary, 
They don't ask you to join their 
church and they don''t try to argue 
you out of the third leg of your Chria^ 
tian trinity. So they don't change 
their socks every day. 

Mr. Moffett was UFE's assistant man- 
aging editor in charge of Eufopean 
operations. 

—by Hugh Moffett 




This Volvo definitely has a bug in it. 



97% of a Volkswagen fits inside a Volvo. 

The 39{ f!ol si|iiislie(l in llie sf|neeze. 

01 course, llie acl of sr|iiee/.in): a V W into n 
o was a sniall aehievetneni w hen compared 
lo the inial result. 

The worliPs first car with the trunk in its 
engine eoniparlment. And the eiifiine eoinpart- 
nienl in its trunk. 

Ohviously. llii> incrediliie autonioli\e hrt'ak- 
'Iirough has a purpose. 

.■\nd it"s iiol to heliltle the beetle. 



I!ut lo correct a inisconcejjtion people have 
alioni \olvo. 

-Many people think Volvo is a liny little car. 

The full ahsurdity of this ihinkinf; hec(jnies 
apparent when you consiiler that Nolvo is liuilt 
in Sweden, the land of the vikings. Did you 
ever hear of a lour-foot vikiii}!? 

Actually, Volvo is huilt for six-foolers. 

In the front, Volvo lias oidy three-tenths of 
an inch less le;rrooni tiian a iJuick Hivicra. In 
tile hack, it has two-tenths of an inch more 



leprooin than a Chrysler. In headroom. Volvo 
has more than nn inch on the Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadow. 

Hut, as everyone know s, quality matters more 
than rjuantily. 

So we'll tell you about sonielhinp Volvo has 
in common with the Rolls-Royce. Both have 
been voterl among llie seven best-made cars in 
the world i)y Road & Track Magazine. 

VV hich UK'ans the Volvo you buy (yoi.yo) 
should delinilely not have a bug in it. ^^5^ 
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CupytiynEcd inatuiii 



Get a suggestion box for your family. 

Our new 2-lb. box contains more suggestions than our new Vz-lb. box. 
So that makes. .on« .the fAmUy si^e iiint^^ the Qtlier the travel size. See? 




LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



THK PRCSIDBNCY 

Sin: 

Just as I was saying lo my husband, 
after reading "The New Rocli" in your 
June 28 issue, "Why do we subscribe 
to this silly maga/ine?" — along comes 
your next issue with the magnificent 
purtnynl of "The PRHdEnQr" (July S). 

Wed, I guess that is life— taking the 
good with the bad. and realizing tint it 
would be II dri.-ary world iTeveiyoneiud 
the same tables and ideas. 

Julia H. Flovd 

Johnson City, Tenn. 
Sirs: 

What a wonderful way to say happy 
birthdas to a nation which remembers 
the principles on which it stands — and 
lo those people who sometimes forget! 

Thanic you for « very special, proud 
salute to the "splcodid misery** with- 
out which the American experiment 
fails. 

Jane Harper 

Aurora, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Bravo! Bravo! Perhaps our great na- 
tion will learn now that our leaden, past 

and present, have been human beings 

all striving to the best of their abilities 
to pres**rve our country and carry on 
its democratic policies. This issue may 
be the beginning of our return to re- 
specting authority. I hope so! 

Eljanor R. Koslow 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 

Sirs: 

What motivates men lo become can- 
didates and vie so ttrenuously for an of- 
fice which has been described by so 

many incumbents as *'a splendid mis- 
ery," and worse? 

Perhaps Charles Evans Hughes gave 
a clue to ihjs inyster> . After he had been 
defeated in his race for the Presidency 
in iyi7, he said, "I am aware of the 
fact thai the Presidency is one of the 
greatest burdens that any man can bear; 
but it IS also ihc greatest honor that 
could come to any man." 

Chakus F. Mayer 

Dallas, Texas 

CONVENTIONS 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed Paul (^"NeiTs "Nomina- 
tion b\ Rain Dance," but find 
incomprehensible the omission of the 
greatest orator in the history of Amer- 
ican political conventions, W. Bourke 
Cock ran. 

Leo Douoherty 

New York, N.y. 

► William Bourl^eCockraiH 1854 192.1) 
wa.^ (V A (*ii' ) oi k KHif^i essnian ami a Hol- 
ed orator, tl iinfoij Cliiirclnll, one of his 
greatest oJ')i'rer\. \aiil Cockran's lan- 
guage was uneititaletl "in poittl, in ro- 
nouSir, in aiaitkem and la comfnhm- 
skm." Churehill meatkmed him so ofitH 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 



thai Latly Churchill threatened to walk 
off the platform if she heard the name 
again. A sample of Cockrans style: 
"Tke dwtlkr In ft* umimm Aoior, 
stooping over Ms bench, who never sees 
a field of waving corn, who never inhales 
the perfitme of grasses and of flowers, is 
yet made the participator of all the boun- 
ties of Providence, in the fructifying In- 
fluence of the atmosphere, in the ripen- 
ing rays of tlw \///;." — ED. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

Sirs: 

In particular my thanks are for the 
marvelous pictures and story of Lyn- 
don Johnson ( ' "The Private Preserve of 
the Presidency"). The mora 1 lee that 
beautiful, ugly face, the more I thank 
the powers that be for sending us this 
truly great man. 

1 find great consolation from realiz- 
ing that it was the truly great Picsideilts 
of the past who raised the emotions of 
the people. One cannot become great 
by making everyone happ> . 1 pray that 
Lyndon Johnson will find the respect 
and happiness he so dcser\cs. 
s Mary Dolhancryk 

Lansdowne, Pa. 

POWER 

Sirs: 

"Scat of Glory, Cockpit oTRaw Con- 
flict ' IS one of James MacCr^X' 

Burns's finest. 

Chuchai Kasemsarn 

Berkeley, Calif. 

THEIR PARENTAGE 

Sirs: 

You slate that "... a disproportion- 
ate number of the 35 (U.S. Presidents) 
have come from stock that was deter- 
minedl\ ,\nglo-Sa\on, . . ," 

I am surprised at \our r;iilure lo nierr 
tion the disproportionate representa- 
tion of the Scotch-Irish in the Presiden- 
cy. Ten Presidents of the United Slates 
have been of Northern Irish origin, 
from Jackson ( born shorti) after the 
ship that brought his parents from Car- 
rkkferpis tied up at an American port) 
to Wlhon (whose grandbther's farm- 
house still stands atOersth). 

And whatever pcreeMage of their 
blood was Scottish orwliatever percent- 
age Irish, th9 were Cdta- which is 
stock that is determinedly anything hat 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Leo Kearney 0'Drui>y 
Barslow, Calif. 

Sirs: 

"No Fmidcnt has ever been an only 
child," you say. Franklin Roosevelt's 

father had a son by a previous marriage. 
He w;is jusl sis months voungcr than 
Franklin's mother. But Franklin was 
the only child of Sara and James Roo- 
sevelt. 

Cornelia Mavrhofer 
San Mateo, Calif. 



► James Roosevelt's first wife, Rebecca, 
died (</ a heart ailment) in 1876. Their 
only child, Jimes Reoserell Roesevek, 
atmys known as Rosy, became afimf 
der.—ED. 

T.R. IN LOVE 

Sirs: 

The exquisitely beautiful, joyful live 
story ofTeddy Rooseveh and Aiioe Lee 

is a most welcome contrast to the story 

about college students and the Arrange- 
ment in your May 31 issue, which re- 
vealed nothing but squalor, sordidness 
and joylessness. 

ANGELINE H. LCXiKASSO 

Biyn Mawr, Pa. 

QHOST WRITERS 

Sirs: 

I would like to add to your story on 
ghost writers behind famous presiden- 
tial phrases. It is quite possible that Lin- 
coln the lawyer came across Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall's language in Mc- 
CMock V. Maryland (1819): "The gov- 
ennnent of the Union ... is emphati- 
caQy, and truly, a government of the 
people. In form and in substance it 
emanates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them, and are lo be exei- 
cised directly on them, and for their 
benefit." Marshall's words were para- 
phrased by Daniel Webster in the I Hi 
Webster-Hayne Debates: "It is . . . the 
people's government; made t'or the peo- 
ple; made by the people; and answer- 
able to the people." 

Lelanp C. DRIfclN 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

.Abraham Lincoln and the Re\, 
Theodore Parker both borrowed a 
phrase written approximately five hun- 
dred years before. 

The General Prologue of the VVyclitTc 
translation of the Bible, 1384, ci>ni;iins 
the phrase, "This Bible is for the Gov- 
ernment of the People, by the People, 
and for the People." 

Irwin R. Oats 

Houston, Texas 
Sira: 

You suggest that President Kennedy 

got his "ask not , . ." bit from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Isn't it more likely that .Mr, Kenne- 
dy was, in fact, quoting the brilliant 
Lebanese poet and philosopher Kahlil 
Cibranwho wrote in 1 91. ■:: ". . . Come 
and tell me .vho and w hat .vou are. Are 
you a politician asKing v hai your coiiii- 
Iry can do for you or a zealous one ask- 
ing whet you can do for yohr coiuiiry?\( 
you are the first, then you are a pai^ 
asite; if the second, then yon are an oasis 
in a desert." 

And believe it or not, Gibran titled 
his piece "The New Frontier." 

Palx M. Shue 

Staunton, Va. 

► Several other sources hare been cit- 
ed, among them the Her. George Clair 
Si. John, headmaster c/ Choate. John 
Kamedy Icbss ttf 'SS'i was one <^ the 



graduates who remembered his frequent 
exiiorialion: "Ask not what your school 
can do/bryon, bat what yen can do fee 
your school." — ED. 

Sirs: 

I would like lo mention Robert 
Browning'* line from Home Thoughts 
fivm ate Sea, written c. 1838: 

"Here and heiedid England help me: 
how can I help England?" 

Ruth B. Stebbins 

Elizabeth, NJ. 

Sirs: 

Neither the "department store ad " 
nor Louis Howe. F D R.'s confidential 
Man Friday in Albany, should receive 
full credit for Roosevelt's phrase about 
"fear." In Henry David Thoreau's 
AwrmrfdatedSept.?, 1831, the follow- 
ing sentence may be found: "Nothing 
is so much to be feared as fear." 

MARGUERrrE Hartimann 
River Forest, IlL 

► Montaigne (1533-1592) In Essays 
wrote, " The thing of which I hare most 
fear Is fear."— ED. 

BIRTHPLACES 

Sirs: 

When you say that Ohio "comes a 
turpritingly dote aecond" to Vhiinia 

us "Mother of Presidents" you refer 

only to quantity and ignore quality. 
Yes, seven natives of Ohio have servtxt 
as President as compared with eight na- 
tives of Virginia. But what a dilTerenoe 

in caliber! 

Professor Arthur Schlesingcr (the el- 
der) polled prominent students of 
.American !iistor> in l^MS and 1962 to 
appraise the careeis t-l out I'rcsidenls. 
Individuals were raled in the categories 
great, near great, average, below aver- 
age and failure. 

In the 1962 survey three of the five 
Presidents rated as "great" were Vir- 
ginians — Washington, Wilson and Jef- 
ferson. The olhen weie Kentuckian 
Lincoln and F.D.R. of New York. 
Not a single Ohio President was con- 
sidered above average. The only Ameri- 
can Presidents rated as "failures" 
were Ohioans Cram and Harding. 

M. M. Krefoer 

Metairie. La. 

THE SPORT OF PRESIDENTS 

Sirs: 

The picture of President Taft and its 
quoted commenl.ir) ( ■musi .ipp.illin^- 
ly fat man ") reminded me of a similar 
comment which appeared in the press 
in 1910 as follows: "One morning this 
summer President Tafi, wearing the 
largest bathing suit known to modern 
tinws, threw his substantial and pon- 
derous form into the cooling waters of 
Beverly Bay. That aDemoon Jesse Con- 
way, a newspaper correspondent, sent 
the following lo his paper: 'Tlicre was 
mighty little swimming along the North 
Shore today. The President was using 
the ocean.' " 

James C. Bryant 

Quincy, Fla. 
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Who knows how much money 

Texacols new Sky Chief Gasoline 
can save you? 



We've got a new Sky Chief gasoline that 
can drive down the cost of driving. 

How? New Sky Chief does one thing better 
than any other leading gasoline: 

It keeps harmful deposits from building up 
on your engine's valves. 

With fewer deposits, you can get better 
mileage. That can save you money. 

With fewer deposits, the chance of a major 
repair (like a hundred-dollar valve job) is much 
less. And that can save you money. 

Texaco already sells more gasoline than 
anybody else. But we've made a new Sky Chief 
because we want to drive down everybody's cost 
of driving. 

We're first... and we think that's 
[TEXACOI ^ responsibility. 

Especially to Mr. Benny. 




KeeiJS valves like this . . . from ueilin^ like this. 




New Sky Chief Gasoline 
can drive down the cost of driving. 



Jack Benny loves to use his Texaco credit 
card. It's good for so many products and services 
at Texaco Dealers in all 50 states . . . Canada, 
too. And it's a great convenience when you stop 
at the more than 300 Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodges. If you do not have 
a Texaco credit card, 
please ask your nearby 
Texaco Dealer for an 
application. 



"I know." 
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The faceless 
folks in the 

class of '68 

\!ii\ lK" tlu' riistom is still wiih'U prac- 
tical, but back hIii'ii I was in high 
school, weu8e<l toromhin a poll amnng 
the memlteraof the graduating class. In 
it. we pronounced jocular — if accurate 
— judgment on oanelves, and perhaps 
became this was the only time I have 
&ced any luirt of electorate, I can re- 
member some of the results. Out of the 
rannmg for "Best Student" or "Best 
Athlete," T didn't vote for the claxgnnate 
\\\\i> \\as namc<I "Most Popular." 
though I gruflgingU sup[}ortt'(l the hov 
arclaillK-d to ha\ c ' Done Most For The 
Scli(K>l." Mv own win came in the cat- 
egory of ' Done The School For Most." 
and being hard up for recognition at the 
time, I recall being ipiilc pri>uil of it. 1 1 
still carries a certain authority, like an 
old victory at chuf -a-lug. 

The nice thing about that sort of poll 
was that at its completion everyone 
knew where he stood— or didn't. I 
mean, "Funniest" wan "Funniest" and 
"Neeils a Hath" »4)uM lia\ e won it e\ - 
ery time. Hut titer*- is something fi-eblc 
and nninforinati\ e about all the polls 
Hc've l)een drowning in tin'se recent 
days. For all the careful explanations 
one hears about scientifK' polling from 
the Gallups and the Qnayles and the 
Harrises, we still wind up with opinion 
samples drawn from terribly small 
numbers of people who are too polite 
to tell the ptdlsters to get lost. The re- 
snlts don't reveal much more for me 
than that any major candidate of one 
part\ . matclnMl against an\ major can- 
didate of the other part\. will draw 
about lO' i ol aiiN sample. gi\ c or lake 
a few |ioints. It's hard to get nnu-h of a 
feeling for the thrust of Amei iran ihiiik- 
ing from those sorts of tigures, nor do 
the small weekly fluctuations provide 
compelling drama. About all that my 



private study of the polls indicates is 
that at least two people are going to 
beat Geoi^ Wallace in November. 
Of course, large ntunbers of citizens 

arc con\inced that the showings of tlic 
current opinion samples aren't going to 
ha\ c an effect on future e\ cut.- an\ wa\ . 
anil (piite possihlv thc\ arc riglit. Ac- 
cording to the .-lati'tics watchers. 
gene McCarthy and .Nelson Kockereller 
show real sOPength in the ]m\\*. Yet if 
all goes as predicted in the best-in- 
formed guesses of the best-informed 
sources, the voters in November are go- 
ing to be offered the basic opportunity 
to choose between Richard Nixon and 
Hubert Humphrey, two thoroughly fa- 
miliar and <rft-tested items who must 
share a private astonishment that they 
would turn <nit to 1m' the henchciarics 
of this shattering time. Nixon, the wily 
old master of political analysis, is ap- 
parently so sure he has the Republican 
nomination in the hag. |m ills or not, that 
he has analyzed himself into remaining 
barely \ isible until the convention. And 
Humphrey seons to have so little re- 
gard for public recollection — if not 
opinion— that he believes he can safely 
jolly up the popidace with the promise 
that Chicago will onnidete his meta- 
morphoris from loyal follower to bdd 
innovator. 

^laturalU this kind of a locked-up 
situation is enormously frustrating to 
a great mass of pe<iple. including me. 
Kntirely by the board with this bland 
choice goes the exhilarating dri\c of 
McCarthy's primary campaign, whicli 
proved the existence of a big disaffec> 
tion with current leadership, and 
choked off, too, are the pang of con- 
science and die calls for compasaioo and 
reform stimulated by Robert Kennedy. 
One is left with the feeling that it 
doesn't nitttlrr what he tliinks, that he 
is in tin- grip of a >\ stem that is grind- 
ing relcntlcssK towaril some liomogcn- 
ized result w hich cannot reflect the true 
character of the deep changes that ha\ e 
been taking place and will continue to 
take place in this coimtry. Maybe the 
following question leaves much to be 
desired from the 8tandp«Mnt of scientific 
pcdiing, but I think that if a huge sam- 
ple of people were asked : "Do you think 



a choice between Humphrey and Nix- 
on is an appropriate one for Americans ; 
to be making in 1968?" the remillsj 
woidd provide a nasty shock for the del- ' 

egales (»f both cr>nventi(>ns. 

An im[H>rtant segment of the popu- 
lation which might be reached h\ such 
a (|ltcslion is the undecided \ote. which 
i> just a whisper in the n-gular polls. 
On the last da) of his (^alifi»rnia cam- 
paign, Robert Kennc<ly saiil pri\atcly 
that he believed the number of iinde- 
cideds to be very large, that he had 
heard estimates ranging as high as 40% i 
of the totaL Kennedy was referring U> 
those voters who do not make up tlieir ' 
minds on a candidate until the last pas- 1 
siUe manent, and he assumed diati 
most of them took a long time with tlieir 

choice- tlol hceausc iii' an\ dcft'ct in 

their dci-i-inii-riiaking processes liut he- 
cause llie\ lc!i iliat the rrani-hi?.e pre- 
sented tlicni with a substantial respon-, 
sibilily, one they were reluctant todis-i 
charge w ithoiit carefid thought. 

Now, for all i really know, theimde- 
cideds might be perfectly happy to se- 
lect one or the other of the two meni 
moat likely to be oiTered them. But I se-| 
riously doubt it. Surely it is not in tl)e| 
nature of people who think long abmit; 
decisions to ignore the factors that led 
to them, and a lot of those faceless (oiks 
out tln-re must he at least somewhat an- 
noveil that their neighbors attending 
the conventions seem awfidU close to 
making a couple of fast choices. 

Those ilelegates. of course, hold the 
ke\ . If the} can make themselves think 
beyond immediate commitmentH, ifl 
diey can think of themselves as morej 
than the representatives of a locality,: 
a special interest or a party hungry Inri 
victory, something might just be pos- 
sible. The polls ihry take will be taken 
for all of us, the whole iMtioad das* of : 

"68. anil many of us are desperately' 
liopeful that candidati s who might be 
(piitc prop<'rl\ (h'>ignatcil as '"Shaves 
Most."" '\ l.afl-a-\liiiutc."" "Best 
S|K'aker" or "Never Ouils Trying" will 
not easily walk off with tlie big title ofl 
"The Man We Need Now." 
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y^f lake-ofi in Moscow the Aero- 
ilot pilots jnd stewardt'Siei had 
a lot to smilf about: alter 10 
years ol negotiations stalled by 
cold war ilare-iips, direct U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. air service was about to 
become a reality. There was one 
in-flight problem, and what U.S. 



traveler could not have loreseen 
it? Thirteen hours and 5,000 miles 
out Irom Moscow, (he llvushin 
jet Hew 95 minutes in New York 
air traffic before getting clear- 
ance to land. Later two Pan Am 
jets left for Moscow to carry 
out the U.S. half of the exchange. 




A3po0AOT-Out To Make 
the Going Greatest 

21 




/! look the Soviets only one fly- 
ing day lo modily an image which 
iuasoned travelers had expected 
would keep Aerollot /els halt emp- 
ty on flights across the Atlantic. 
The image was oi indifferent or 
mnexi'tenl service. For the inau- 



gural trip to the U.S., the Russians 
picked a crack crew which in- 
cluded Meritorious Flier of the 



U.S.S.R. Boris Yegorov as captain 
and Hero of Socialist Labor Alek- 
sandr Vitkovsky as copilot They 



also picked the prettiest and most 
efficient Aeroflol stewardesses — 
"(he sort," one American reporter 



Caviar and vodka^ naturally— plus 



22 



aterial 




traveling on the plane wrote, "who 
have vanished from most U.S. 
airlines: smiling kids interested 



in passengers." The stewardesses 
poured tea lor the queasy, vodka 
tor the venturesome. The bullon- 



sewing was quick, and there was 
caviar and pressed chicken. At 
journey's end the 97 aboard (in- 



a teakettle and sewing service 



eluding 53 Soviet VIPs and 44 pay- 
ing passengers, nine ol them 
Americans! had congratulations lor 
Aerollot. In return the airline 
promised thai any child born on 
any flight would get one Aeroflol 
ticket tree every year ot his life. 



Cci 




Approaching New York, C.i/).'.i' ) M Montredl the plane 
Yegorov, 43, showed fatigue. Con- picked up FAA representative 
cerning the delay caused by ail Matthew Warren (at left, in pic- 
traffic congestion, he said lat- ture right), who guided Yegorov 
er. "In Moscow everything /< on through U.S. traffic patterns. 







Challenge to the West for 
Global Business 



Aeroflot advertisements boast that 
the airline is the world's largest 
carrier. Measured by route miles 
flown in 1967 (350,000) and pas- 
sengers flown (55.1 million), the 
claim stands up. Flight SU 03 made 
the U.S. the 46th foreign country 
to be served by Aeroflot, which al- 
ready flies to nearly all European 
capitals as well as to Peking and 
Cairo. Clearly the Soviets have set 
out to compete all over the world, 
matching the best that Americans 
and Europeans have to offer. 

The reciprocal agreement be- 
tween Aeroflot and Pan American 
starts with only one round trip a 
week for each carrier. (For the 
time being Aeroflot will slop in 



Montreal and Pan American in Co- 
penhagen to pick up and dis- 
charge passengers.) With the New 
York link established, Aeroflot ex- 
pects soon to be a genuine round- 
the-world line like Pan Am and 
BOAC and, in particular, challenge 
U.S. domination of Pacific routes 
to Tokyo. Aleksandr V. Bessedin, 
the amiable chief of international 
air services in the Soviet Ministry 
of Civil Aviation (which ;s Ae- 
roflot), laid it on the line: "We 
want tourists, and we expect to 
carry about 50, OCX) a year from 
the U.S. within a few years. We ex- 
pect to carry 65 million passen- 
gers in 1968, and that's about 
one quarter of all the people who 




Over the Allantic, Yegorov (al left, 
in picture left) dropped back lo 
discuss progress with Russian trav- 
elers including Aeroilot executive 
Vladimir Vasilyev (center). Copilot 



Vitkovsky took over the controls 
(above). Stewardesses like Vera 
Alimochkima were kept busy pin- 
pointing the Ityushin 62's location 
on a flight map lor passengers. 



will fly in the world this year." 

Aside from political troubles, 
the opening of direct Moscow- 
New York service may have been 
delayed because the Russians 
wanted to have their own aircraft 
which could compete in comfort 
and speed with Western jet liners. 
The llyushin 1H medium-range tur- 
boprop, workhorse of Eastern Eu- 
rope's airports, was not good 
enough, but the IL-62 is. Passen- 
gers on the New York flight found 
thai the seals were wider and more 
comfortable than on Western jets, 
and the location of the four en- 
gines in the rear (after the fashion 
of the British VC-10) made for a 
quieter ride. 

Indeed the IL-62 seems to in- 
dicate the end of Aerollol's De- 
pendence on military hand-me- 
downs. Aeroflot has had jet ser- 
vice since 1955, but the planes 
were all modified bombers with 
uneconomically high rates of fuel 
consumption. No foreign airline 
wanted to buy them, and until re- 
cently the Russians did not appear 
to care much about selling them. 
It is different now. As in so many 
areas of the changing Soviet econ- 
omy, Aeroflot's managers are 
deadly serious about making mon- 
ey; they have already leased one 
of their proud new IL-62s to Air 
France. They expect to have their 
own supersonic jet in operation 
by 1970 or 1971, about the time 
the Anglo-French Concorde goes 
into service, and well ahead of 
the U.S. supersonic timetable. They 
are prepared lo offer that plane 
on tempting terms lo foreign car- 
riers (e.g., Pakistani International), 
thus biting into a market dom- 
inated by Western manufacturers. 

Jerry Hannifin 





The first Soviet IL-62 to arrive in 
New York was met by a diverse 
band ol dignitaries, as were the 
two Pan Am Boeings in Moscow. 
In New York, from left to right, 
were Najeeb Halaby, president ol 
Pan Am; Jacob Malik, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the U.N.; Aeroflot's 



A. V. Bessedin; Eugene Rostow, 
U.S Under Secretary ol State. In 
Moscow (below, lelt to right): Gen- 
eral Boris Bugayev, Deputy Min- 
ister ol Civil Aviation and official 
greeter: Pan Am Chairman Har- 
old Gray, and Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, U.S. Ambassador to Moscow. 




There was human drama of a high 
order with the arrival of the Aero- 
flot jet in New York. Shmut Po- 
brebinsky (below, lelt), 65, who 
lives in Tashkent, was met by his 



brother, Samuel Bensky, 80, of 
Hillside, N.I. They have not seen 
each other since 1920. Until 1964 
Bensky believed his brother had 
been killed during World War II. 




Not that they planned it that way, 
but on the Pan Am end of the his- 
toric first it was a blacl<-hatted, 
sensibly shod little old lady of 85 
who stole the show — all the while 
playing a bit part. The protocol 
spectacle was on the routine side. 
"It was odd," an American pas- 



senger said. "The sky was never 
darK, and so breakfast was always 
being served. Then we landed and 
there were speeches and mechan- 
ical smiles, and everyone looked 
preoccupied — everyone but a Miss 
Elsie Hill." Miss Hill {"Don't for- 
get that Miss, young man") an- 



Protocol greetings -then 




nounced herself as coming from 
South Norwalk, Conn. "Well, here 
I am," she told the bemused Rus- 
sians. "No, gentlemen, I have no 
luggage but my purse and a flight 
bag. One pair of shoes and two 
dresses and two pairs of stockings 
without holes. Do you know, when 



I went to school al Vassar, which 
is 60 miles from New York, ev- 
erybody said it was so far you 
shouldn't take the train to New 
York and come back in one day. 
That would be templing Provi- 
dence. Well, people have to keep 
up with the times, don't they?" 



Miss Elsie Hill takes over Moscow 



Center oi attention when Pan Am 
flight 44 reached Moscow was 
Miss Elsie Hill, 85, who made the 
inaugural trip because of her ia- 
ther'i interest in Russia. A Con- 
necticut congressman, he had tak- 
en one ol the earliest trips on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway in 1901. 
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On Bastille Day a new 
No. 2 for De Gaulle 

Fireworks burst obove Ihc Seine as the 
restive French celebrated Bastille Day. 
At the traditional reception in the Elysee 
I'alace (Ahmet President de Gaulle Kreet- 
ed the ambassador from Saudi Arabia, 
Medhal Sheikh-EI-Ard. At his side was 
Couve de Murville (second from left), 
his new premier who will preside over 
the "quiet revolution" that the Keneral 
hopes will c]uell the tires of anarchy. 




Tough row in Sweden 
for a Russian oarsman 

when a foreign dij!nitar>' visits Sweden's 
prime minister at his summer residence 
near Stockholm, he is required — by tra- 
dition — to row his host around the lake. 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin gannely 
complied while an interpreter held his 
coat and Swedish Prime Minister Tage 
Eriander held down the stern, Kosygin 
confessed he had prepared for the chal- 
lenge by practicing before he left home. 





NEWSFRONTS CONTINUED 



A marathon runner 
on the right track 

Rhodesia's strongest contender for 
a gold medal in the marathon 
event at the Olympic Games in 
Mexico City this fall so outclasses 
all his countrymen that Mathias 
Kanda has no one to run against. 
So he is building stamina by using 
a steam locomotive as a pacer. 
Here, scarcely winded, Kanda slays 
a rail tie ahead of smoke-puff- 
ing engine No. 203 on its 15-mile 
run between Gwelo and Selukwe. 



Invitation to the press, 
death for a wife 

Posing for photographers whom 
police had called in at his demand, 
Ralph Goodwin held his wife hos- 
tage at gunpoint for seven hours 
in his brother's home in Sanford, 
Maine. Then Goodwin, who was 
wanted for an earlier piece of gun- 
play in which nobody got hurt, 
walked his wife outside where the 
light was better for TV cameras. 
He apparently tripped, the gun 
iired, his wife was fatally shot. 



A taxing reason to 
look at micro-minis 

Though they used to raise eye- 
brows among the racing establish- 
ment, miniskirts are now quite ac- 
ceptable at Ascot. Less cause for 
rejoicing is a report that short skirts 
have come under the scrutiny of 
British revenue officials. The tax 
men complain that the country's 
12y2% sales tax applies only to 
hemlines longer than 24 inches — 
and micro-minis slip by scot-free 
as untaxed children's clothing. 





LIFE 



EDITORIAL 



'Tension by other means' 



U.S.-So> iet relations need a new name. >Job<>dy uses "cold 
war" anymore. Detente is tempting in a week wlien regular 
I\e» York-Mosrow flight>< have just been inaugurated. It 
miglit not describe our relations if things got out of hand in 
Czeehoslovakia. Nor does detente square with our two coun- 
tries" involvement on opposite sides in Vietnam; nor with 
llerr L lbricht's new squeeze on western traffic with Berlin; 
nor with the nuclear arms race. Sometimes we and the Rus- 
sians seem to be waging a cold war and a detente at the same 
time. Perhaps we should s<'ttle for JN'ATO Ambassador Har- 
lan Cleveland's Clauses itzcan suggestion that detente be 
translated as "a continuation of tensiim by other means." 

It is not onlj our nuclear duopoly — the shared power to de- 
stroy the world— that makes it necessary to keep constant 
track of U.S.-Sovict relations whether they seem to be in cri- 
sis or not. We are the only two true superpowers, ^'compa- 
rable only with each other" (in (^arl Ka)8en'8 phrase) in 
wealth, size, technology, cimtinental geography, s<M'ial cohe- 
sion and political ideas (unfortunately incompatible ideas) for 
organizing the world. By comparison, China and India arc 
still vast, milling slums, while Euro[>e remains in thrall to its 
obsolete nationalisms. Until these tilings change, or some 
planet pnjves populated, L'.S.-Soviet relations must remain 
Topic A on the world's political scene. 

Militarily, the relationship is stable in retrospect only. For 
several )cars the U.S. has accepted a declining edge in nu- 
clear superiority because the way we really deter each other 
from starting a war is through "second-strike capability" — 
I.e., the price of a first strike is still, for either side, to be de- 
slroNcd in turn. The Soviets are making new missiles faster 
than we are. Kven if the U.S. merely had "paril)," the de- 
terrent equation would still hold — unless Soviet scientists 
should make a new breakthrough in wea|>ons resear<-h that 
would enable them, for example, to pin our missiles to their 
launching pads, silos and ever) Polaris submarine. This pos- 
sibility, which some exp<'rts take very seriously, is one of the 
sources of congressional worries about the ade<|iiacy of our 
own weapons research appropriations. It helps make Pres- 
ident Johnson cautious about arousing great hopes for an early 
agreement on arms control or a "missile freeze." 

He was able to announce that talks about such an agree- 
ment will soon begin. But there is a special reason for that. 
The U.S. and Russia have just presented a nuclear 
nonproliferalion treat) to the non-nuclear world. It makes 
the world safer for superpowers but is a self-denying ordi- 
nance for the rest. Unless the superpowers show some signs 
of disarming thcmsehes, as the treat) promises, then W est 
Germany and a number of other potential nuclear powers are 
not going to accept secon<l-class status very long. 

Owing to the U.S.-Soviet arms race (and its emulation by 
smaller fr) ), "there has ne\er been a time in history when 
men have devoted so large a share of their national incomes 
to armaments" (Uniler Secrelar) of State Eugene V. Ros- 
tow ). Not on!) is this profoundly resented b) po<3r nations, 
but it is a real strain on American and Russian societies as 
well. So\ ietologist Robert Conquest points out that if the L.S. 
chose to escalate the arms race through the roof, w e could prob- 
ably bust the So\ iet cconoin\ scMiner than they (mrs. There is 
some comfort in that, but not much. 

So\ iet strateg) in Stalin's time was that of a "prudent ag- 
gressor": except for his miscalculati(m in Korea — and there 
he fought with proxiet— he avoided major militar) challenge 
to the Vi est. When he met resistance, as in Greece and Ber- 
lin, he withdrew. Klirushclie\'s strategy was global anil ad- 
venturist but won for Moscow onl) one new ally, Castro, a du- 



bious prize who still costs the Kremlin about a million dollars 
a day. The Kosygin-Brezhnev strategy is global but prudent. 
It is supported by a greatly enlarged na\ v that can harass 
the U.S. Navy and show the Russian flag on any sea or ocean 
and is especially visible in the Mediterranean. (If the Leb- 
anon crisis of 19i>8 were to recur today, ^ asliington would 
have to think longer than Ike <lid before landing Marines.) 
Nevertheless, Soviet strateg) seems to Im- presently ccmcen- 
trate<i, like Stalin's, on Russia's periphery, notably India. Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan, plus the Middle Kast. It has shown 
only perfunctory interest in Latin American or black African 
Communism and is frozen in the Far I']ast by its feud with 
China. Even where most active, Soviet imperialism is less ci)- 
vert and conspiratorial than Stalin's \ ariety. Its main ingre- 
ilients are commercial credits, arms sales or barter, cultural 
and technical aid agreements. Its support of Nasser, which 
helped precipitate the six-day Israeli war of *67, is not so rash 
as to help him start another, as he learned in his visit to 
Moscow this month. 

During the American ovcn>i)mmitiiient in Vietnam, the 
global strategic picture has perhaps shifted a bit in Russia's 
favor. But not in Communism's favor. "E\en the State De- 
partment has noticed," savs l.nder Secretary Rostow iron- 
ically, "that the Communist monolith has joined the mas- 
todon." The chronic splits in Communism, which began with 
Tito (or Trotsky) and clinia\e<l with China, have now grown 
serious in F'astern Europe. There Dubcek's exciting attempt 
to "democratize" Czechoslovakia has divided the other ex- 
satellites and presented Brczhne\ with an im|>ossible choice. 
If he lets Czechoslovakia's insistence on frce<lom go further, 
the example could infect the w hole Russian empire. If he sup- 
presses Dubcek with force, he affronts the worhl as well as 
his subjects and further advertises that Communism survives 
<mlv In force. 



^communism's internal dilTiculties also still include plenty 
of economic strains and shortfalls, es[)eciall) in agriculture, 
anil the increasingly audible rebelliousness of brave Russian 
writers, poets and scientists. These are likel) to inhibit fresh 
bursts of "adventurism" in the Kosygin-Brezhnev foreign 
strategy. An<l they vindicate the patient American policy of 
"containment" that has forestalled direct L^.S.-So\ ict hostil- 
ities for 20 vears. Tliat |M>lic) w as based on the bet that natitm- 
alism would prove a stronger force than (Communist irieology 
in the long run, ami that the troublcmaking and re\olution- 
ary motives in Soviet foreign polic), though the) are by no 
means extinct, would be curbed if shown to be contrary to 
Russia's natiimal interest. 

U.S. jiolic) , sa)s Secretary Rusk, is to "agree where we 
can and . . . try to limit and restrict the impact of iliffer- 
ences." These differences remain real, especially in Europe, 
which is their decisive theater, an<l w here peace w ill remain un- 
stable as long as German) is divideil an<l remnants of the 
Iron Curtain still scar the landscape. The areas of agreement 
are of more modest importance, but they are multiplying; they 
range from a consular convention and an astronaut rescue 
deal to cntiTtainment, fish and weather; their cumulative ef- 
fect is benign so long as they are executeil in the style of two 
great ri\ al powers who are not bent on each other's destruc- 
tion, whatever we ma) prophes) about each other's political 
creeds. It is easier anil safer to wage the diplomacy of "p<"ace- 
fid coexistence" against a Kremlin hungry for Russian sta- 
tus, influence and prosperit) than against a Kremlin conspir- 
acy to subvert the world. 

JOHN K. JESSUP 
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Ws a revolutionary idea . ^ 

from the States. J (Another of those^ ehf^ 




AMERICA' 



You get the most out of mildness 



We lose more gas 



We lose them by wiping them 

out. 

Worn-out stations that have lost 
their charm, their sparkle. 

Because a dirty, depressing 
station hurts us more than it hurts 
you. 

It robs a dealer of initiative. 
Offends communities. And drives 
away his customers. (And that 
hurts.) 

So last year we toppled, dis- 
mantled and demolished hundreds 



of gas stations. 

And designed and constmcted 
almost as many new sei^vice stations. 

Modem stations that would be a 
credit to any community. 

Stations that actually look like 
expensive ranch homes — without the 
pumps. 

(By the way, Shell was a 




stations this way. 



pioneer in building ranch-style stations. 
And one of the first companies to start 
eliminating the old-fash- 
ioned box types.) 

Shell works pretty 



hard at tearing 




down old stations and putting up 
new ones. But it's worth it. 

Because eveiy time we KSHELLj 
replace an old station with 
3. new one, we all gain something. 

A nicer looking community. 






CLOSE-UP 
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EARL OF LICHFIELD, A MOD PHOTOCRAPHER, 
PLANS TO MAKE OVER U.S. MEN'S FASHIONS 




^Everything we do is done to attract the 
opposite sex. You must decide what 
clothes are best for you and tell 
detractors to butt off. I wouldn't expect 



my friends to ivear clothing as wild 
as mine, but if they turned up for a 
Shugborough weekend in something 
ordinary I'd be very disappointed.^^ 



Hi' 




by THOMAS 
THOMPSON 

Sensational!" 

Thomas Patrick John Anson, fifth 
Earl of Lichfield, Viscount Anson, 
Baron of Soberton, first member 
of his noble family to work in 
almost two centuries, is taking pic- 
tures. 

"Marvelous!" cries Patrick. 

His subject, a girl with fire-pole 
legs, sits there in Patrick's studio 
looking uncomfortable because 
she is. She is a very young English 
debutante who has decided to be- 
come a model. 

"We're off! Say porridge!" 

The girl mumbles porridge but 
she is drowned out by the tape 
deck shrieking "She's the saaame 
lil girl who used to haaaang round 
mah dooooor." The girl squirms; 
she's used to horses and tweeds, 
not miniskirts and hot lights. 

"Extraordinary!" Antonioni is 
not dead. Klowup is alive on Aur- 
brey Walk in London. 

"Say scrambled eggs," com- 



mands Patrick. He is on the floor 
now, crawling in his bell-bottomed 
corduroys across the stapled-down 
drop paper, speaking into his 
camera the way Sinatra does into 
a microphone. 

The girl giggles. Her hair flops 
down over one eye. 

"Hold it!" Patrick leaps to his 
feet, his eyes buried in the Rol- 
leiflex. "It's suddenly quite dif- 
ferent. Keep your hair like that. 
Oh God, don't move!" 

The girl tries, but she is still a 
novice; the hair slips. The mo- 
ment passes. The air is out of the 
balloon. Even the tape deck runs 
out of music. 

Patrick winds the film. "I want 
you to go and get lots of hair — 
gobs of it — pieces, wigs and what 
have you — and come back — come 
back two weeks from Thursday — 
no, Friday, at 2:15. Wait! Make it 
4. OK? OK." 

The girl nods and hurries out, 
visions of magazine covers and 
Veruschka's retirement dancing 
in her head. Patrick scribbles down 
the appointment in his crowded 
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Simmons celebrates 




Hereare ^ 
two more 
outstanding 
98th anniversary 
values 



98th ANNIVERSARY MATTRESS 



Here's one of the lowest prices you'll ever pay for a mattress and still get famous Simmons 
quality. Firm, Adjusto-Rest" coils that will provide extra support. Deep, quilted cover is 
Sani-Seal treated against bacteria, odor and mildew. Extra-heavy Comfortex cushioning 
adds extra firmness and support. Only Simmons could make this value possible. 



$ 



4995 



MATTRESS OR BOX SPRING 





$ 



MAHRESS OR BOX SPRING 



Mia 



FIRM-KING MATTRESS 

Built with quality features found on a nationally 
advertised extra-firm $89.95 mattress. 

This quality mattress has a beautiful rayon 
satin cover with quilted layers of foam* and felt 
for luxurious comfort. It's Sani-Seal treated, too, 
to resist odors, bacteria and mildew. Through 
the center third of the mattress, an extra 
Comfortex pad gives added support. Special 
Simco-Mesh wire insulator guards against coil 
feel. Sim-Gard edge gives firm support right 
out to the edgea. Your best value in an extra- 
firm mattress. And you don't pay $89.95. 

•POLyUSEIHANE 



Copyrighted material 



its 98th aiuuversarj^ 

and you save with a new reduced price 
on this nationally advertised mattress 



Let Simmons anniversary help you sleep in luxurious comfort— and at big 
savings for you. This nationally advertised Luxury Golden.Value mattress 
was an extraordinary buy at its regular price.-ln the face of spiraling costs, 
it's absolutely amazing at a low,- reduced-for-the-first-time $59.95. Two thick 
layers of polyurethanefoam are quilted to the riciulamask^ver. The damask 
is Sani-Seai" treated to guard against o?or, mildew and bacteria. And there's 




Your choice In super sizes 

• Extra-long set, $129.95 

• Queen-size set, $159.95 

• King-size set, $229.95 



FAMOUS FOR BEAUTYREST 
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Hunling un his cslatr, Lichlield 

walks through the Shugborough woods 

with his three Golden Labradors. 

*l posted the part of the woods the 
trust left me with No Trespassing signs, 
then Fierce Dogs, finilly routed 
poachers with Poisonous Snakes.-' 




In white gangster suit and Clyde 
Barrow hat, Lichfield adorns bumper 
of his rare Iso Grifo sports car. 

**r/i/s car is impractical ior London 
because I keep rur}ning into telephone 
poles while absorbed in miniskirts. 
A motorcycle s more practical.'^ 
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schedule book. There is not much 
room. There are meetings about 
the restaurant he is opening in 
London's Berkeley Square. ("It's 
impossible to get a really good 
hamburger in London, so I'm 
opening a late night place like 
P.J.'s in New York. I'm calling it 
'Nanny's,' and the waitresses will 
all be nice old ladies in floor- 
length skirts.") There is a man's 
boutique to be opened in New 
York which, if Patrick's luck, flair 
and salesmanship hold up, will 
spread into mass production and 
revolutionize the American male's 
buttoned-down ideas about shirts. 
("I thought about calling it the 
'Belted Earl' but I don't want to 
make it sound loo snobbish, so 
it'll be just 'Patrick Lichfield.' ") 
There are conferences about his 
real estate venture in America, sell- 
ing little bits of Britain to An- 
glophiles. ("Despite the fact that 
we are falling into the sea, Eng- 
land is still a very pleasant place 
to live.") There are the Vogue as- 
signments. ("I'm contracted for .50 
pages a year, mostly papparazzi 
stuff.") But notes from the high 
priestess of fashion. Vogue Editor 
Diana Vreeland, testify that Pat- 
rick must be a very good pap- 
parazzo: "Nymphets in Nassau 
adorable!" "Barbados pictures of 
Tree family, the family house, Pe- 
nelope, etc. absolutely great." 

There are more and more fre- 
quent royal assignments to shoot 
the reigning families of Europe. 
He photographed his own Queen 
(and distant cousin) earlier this 
year and just finished a lengthy 
session with Crown Princess Bea- 
trix of Holland and her son. ("I 
just heard one of those Danish 
women is about to give birth and 
I have to do her. But I don't want 
to get the awful reputation of be- 
ing a royal baby photographer.") 

And, of course, there is his seat 
in the House of Lords which he 
rarely occupies, because, he says, 
1) he feels he is too young to con- 
tribute anything to the weighty de- 
bate that goes on there and 2) the 
other Lords look at him funny. 

Patrick is something to look at, 
starting with the hair which is not 
combed so much as created. There 
are waves and dips and puffs. Any 
courtier of the 17th Century would 
have gladly commissioned Patrick's 
coiffeur. On his solid, muscular 
physique, the Earl puts clothes 
ranging from white pinstriped 
gangster suits, with Clyde Barrow 
wide-brimmed fedoras, to black 
velvet knee trousers, lace and voile 
ruffled shirts, silver-trimmed coats 
that require a far more sophis- 
ticated fashion vocabulary than 
this writer's to describe. 

It would take a most courageous 
man to wear these, and indeed a 
lot of people think that no real 
man would be seen outside of a 



masquerade ball in such. Patrick 
has by now become accustomed 
to the whispers that suggest his vi- 
rility is less than that of, say. Jack 
Dempsey. 

"1 dress for women, not men, 
and women by now know there's 
nothing wrong with me. After all, 
isn't the reason that I, or anybody 
else for that matter, get all dressed 
up is so that in the end I can take 
everything offT' 

Patrick started his rise six years 
ago with little more than his title. 
His family had become noble in 
1747 when King George II knight- 
ed Admiral George Anson for, as 
Patrick puts it, "his skill at plun- 
dering." He built up the enor- 
mous family estate Shugborough, 
a 200-room palace on 30,000 acres 
of lush Staffordshire countryside 
with tenant farms and a royal game 
preserve (Patrick hunts there now 
in a portion he has cordoned off 
for himself). In the middle of the 
last century, one of the Lords Lich- 
field became, according to his bi- 
ography, "addicted to the turf." 
"That means," explains Patrick, 
"he blew the family fortune on 
bookies." Paintings disappeared 
off the walls, sculptures left their 
niches, furniture went to the auc- 
tion rooms. 

[)uring World War II, his grand- 
father struggled to keep Shugbor- 
ough open. "My father, home from 
Dunkirk, asked at the celebration 
dinner for a second glass of sher- 
ry. My grandfather said 'No, we're 
economizing. We've sacked the 
third footman and given up our 
subscription to the ///uslraled 
London News.' " 

After the deaths of his father 
and his grandfather, Patrick in 1958 
inherited the title, the estate and 
death duties of several hundred 
thousand pounds. At 24, he 
seemed ready to do what many 
members of British nobility are 
prepared to do: nothing. "I had 
been to Harrow, of course, and 
Sandhurst |the military academy). 
I always had the highest possible 
character grading and the lowest 
possible academic rating. I knew 
when an instructor was looking 
and I always ran a little harder or 
helped someone smaller than me 
over a fence. I went to a doctor 
about the age of 17 for a check- 
up and many years later — just the 
other day as a matter of fact — he 
showed me what he had written 
on my card: 'This is the laziest 
boy that I have ever seen.' " After 
Sandhurst, Patrick spent six years 
in the British army "because I 
signed on the wrong line." 

The first thing Patrick did as 
the fifth Lord Lichfield was give 
Shugborough to the National Trust, 
which accepted it in lieu of the 
death duties, which Patrick could 



not pay, and granted him a 37- 
room apartment in which he and 
his descendants will be allowed 
to live for 999 years. 

He discovered that even though 
he was and is heir to a still con- 
siderable family fortune, it is held 
in a tight trust and the trustees, 
most of whom also look at Pat- 
rick funny, give him only a thou- 
sand pounds a year ($2400), which 
is less than a lot of people get 
from welfare. They can increase 
that if they think he has proved 
himself worthy. "But," says Pal- 
rick, "they can give all the money 
to my sister or to a charity for 
abused kittens." 

"I had to get out and work. But 
the only thing I could think of 
was my hobby, taking pictures. I 
used to snap my classmates at Har- 
row and charge them exorbitant 
prices for prints. I announced my 
decision to my family and they 
were predictably alarmed. My 
mother put photography in the 
same category as ballet dancing 
and interior decorating." 

About this time a noise from Liv- 
erpool swept through England and 
Patrick dates his career from the 
debut of the Beatles. "They 
brought in fresh winds, " he says. 
"They not only caused a revo- 
lution in the lower classes, as most 
people think. If that revolution had 
not occurred, I could not possibly 
now lead the life I lead, dress the 
way I dress." 

Patrick got a job as assistant to 
a commercial photographer. "I 
moved into a hovel with five oth- 
er starving people. We didn't even 
have towels. We just sort of 
dripped dry." On one of his first 
assignments, Patrick found a bag 
of potato chips on a work table; 
he was so hungry that he ale them 
— and learned a few moments 
later that it was the subject he 
was to photograph. 

In two years he was getting his 
own jobs. Then a Vogue editor no- 
ticed him and he was off. He 
spent all the money he made on 
clothes, cars, on making the scene. 
"I have a belief that until you 
really make a lot of money, you 
must spend every penny you 
have." Quickly came the town 
house studio in Kensington with 
deep-blue walls and fuchsia vel- 
vet couches, the Iso Grifo parked 
outside. It's Italian and terribly ex- 
pensive — there are only two in the 
British Isles. A small coronet is 
painted on the door — some of Pat- 
rick's friends say this is really too 
much. 

"I set myself a goal of earning 
£100,000 a year by the time I am 
30. I won't make it, not quite — I 
just turned 29. But I will by the 
time I'm 31." 

The success which Patrick has 
achieved is not due solely to his 
hairdo or his shirt ruffles or his 
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"My secret? 
Be an absolute nut about starting a Collins right. 
The fruit has to be fresh. And the gin has to be perfect." 



Nut or not, it makes sense. 

A Tom Collins is one of those drinks that can be enormously rewarding. 

But only if you put great care and great makings into it. 

It would be madness, for example, 

to even think of using anything but the driest, smoothest, 

most perfect gin there is. 

Seagram's. 

The perfect martini gin. Makes a perfect Collins, too. 




ScQflvam's 
E,\U'a th'v) 

- Gin ^ 
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Remember when home was having someone wait up for you? 
Go home this weekend. 
Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. 



Now the low rate of 'I or less* Is in effect all doy Saturday os well as all day Sunday. 
(*Tfiree-mlnufe, stotion-to-slatlon interstate call, anywhere in the continental U.S., except Alaska, plus lax.) 
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title. "A title is good only for get- 
ting theater tickets and impressing 
some mattre d's — and getting a 
few crummy directorships from 
companies who want to put your 
name at the top of their writing 
paper." 

Patrick's secret is less glamorous. 
He works hard and sleeps little — 
three hours a night. "There are 
lots who are better photographers 
than me in London, but they're 
slill in bed when I've been up for 
hours and they've gone back to 
bed at night long before I do." 
He has most of his business con- 
ferences at breakfast. "It's the best 
time. People aren't drunk on 
Bloody Marys and you can make 
sense." 

Many of his fellow peers look 
upon Lord Lichfield with consid- 
erable displeasure. "They wonder 
why a member of the English peer- 
age is running around with long 
hair and wearing hippie clothes," 
he says. "Of course they don't 
want to change; that's what part 
of England's sickness is all about. 
I'd like to point out to ihem that 
Churchill spanned almost a cen- 
tury from the last cavalry charge 
to having his finger on the but- 
ton. I'm not the same man my fa- 
ther was and he wasn't the same 
as his grandfather. 

"The trouble with the English 



peerage is that too many of them 
think England owes them a living. 
That's why we have this extraor- 
dinary charily you see in the Times 
personal columns called the Dis- 
tressed Gentle Folk Society. Where 
else in the world are you asked 
to give money to help impover- 
ished noble families? I do not 
contribute. 

"I couldn't bear the idea of be- 
coming trapped like all the mem- 
bers of my — how I hate this word 
— class. They have their boring 
tweedy wives and terribly obtuse 
lives. My fellow peers, all of whom 
came through the same factory 
that produced me, live their rural 
existences and a lot of them 
wouldn't even know I was a pho- 
tographer unless they saw my pic- 
tures in Counlry Life." 

Poised now to invade America 
in September with his boutique 
for men, Patrick doesn't under- 
estimate the challenge of convert- 
ing the American male. "I know it 
will lake a lot of lime to convince 
him. He's much worse than the 
American female. He is so child- 
ish, no sense of humor. We talk 
about the English being insular — 
consider the American man. What 
he needs is to live outside his con- 
tinent for a while and see the 
other world. Some little gigolo in 
Paris has more style." 



One way of reaching American 
men is through American women, 
and Patrick suspects his first cus- 
tomers may be the ladies. "I adore 
American women, actually prefer 
them. I have an abhorrence of 
dirt, and English girls are the dirt- 
iest. American girls are magnif- 
icently clean, almost too clean, 
like Brave Now World. I don't sug- 
gest they start letting the hair grow 
under their arms. But they could 
at least allow one or two hairs 
out of place on their head. They're 
overeducated, of course, frightfully 
-SO, and you cannot flirt with them. 
You make a small pass at a party 
and the next day she calls up and 
wants to know when we can get 
married." 

It worries Patrick sometimes that 
he has not settled down and 
married. To continue the Lichfield 
line, he must sire a son. ("By the 
time my father was my age, I was 
6.") He also worries that marriage 
is "a dying institution." But he is 
not going to think about it for a 
few more years. 

Patrick's acid tongue lashes out 
frequently at his own country, 
about which he is disenchanted 
yet fiercely patriotic. "England is 
getting absolutely intolerable to 
live in. England has a box of can- 



dy in its hand and we've eaten all 
and we're feeling sick." 

He is racing, pushing, extending 
himself paper-thin to make as 
much money as fast as he can. "I 
want to restore my family and 
Shugborough. I want to stop this 
decline and start extending. We 
have this magnificent house and 
there are no pictures on the walls. 
I was photographing Onassis' yacht 
the other day and 1 saw two ex- 
quisite matching 18th Century 
Frerich wine coolers on this side- 
board. I looked closely, and my 
God, they're ours, sold off to pay 
great-grandfather's gambling loss- 
es. I want them back, and ev- 
erything else." When Patrick told 
this story to his sister, the viva- 
cious and witty Lady Elizabeth 
Ashley who runs a London party- 
planning service, she said, "Next 
time you're there, if you see some 
nice sauce boats, pinch 'em. We're 
out." 

When Shugborough is restored, 
Patrick plans to "get out of my ar- 
tificial world." He may even get a 
haircut and turn in his velvets for 
tweeds. "I'll be 50 then at least, 
and old, but age has its advan- 
tages. People start listening to you. 
I'm not doing anything terribly im- 
portant right now, but someday I 
might go into the House of Lords 
and say something great." ■< 
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: Pall Mall Menthol! OO's • 

More cool tasting More filter 
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Ever sweltered on a hot car seat? 
Or frozen on an icy one ? Then you know 
where Ford Motor Company got the idea for 
Comfortweave VIn yL 




woven vinyl upholstery. Because it's woven, it circulates air. Which last. You can get it in Mustang Fastback and Hardtops, Mercury 

helps keep you cool and unrumpled when it's torrid; cozy and com- Cougar XR7, Montego and Colony Park Wagons. Comfortweave Vinyl 

fortable when it's frigid. Because it's vinyl, it's, strong, durable, —a Ford Motor Company first. The better idea? Year round comfort, 

washable. Won't bag or sag out of shape. And what could be better than that? 
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Congressmen find embarrassment in the Tallanan fund' 



Ex-Con Who Spends Big on 



Candidates 

by WILLIAM LAMBERT 



Lawrence L. Callanan, a beefy ex- 
convict and pal of gangsters, is 
— as they remind you in St. Louis — 
a big man politically speaking. He 
heads a union of slightly more 
than 1,000 members that has been 
astonishingly lavish in its financial 
support of prominent politicians. 
His influence has reached into the 
highest circles of government. Two 
of ihe Missouri delegates at the 
Democratic National Convention 
next month are Callanan's wife Le- 
titia and Callanan's No. 1 side- 
kick, John ("Doc") Lawler. Lawler, 
in fact, is such a close Callanan as- 
sociate that he will stand trial with 
him in federal court this fall. Cal- 
lanan is, to Ihe discomfort of many 
convention delegates and candi- 
dates who owe him a favor or 
two, under indictment for violating 
the federal corrupt practices law — 
specifically for conspiring to make 
illegal campaign contributions out 
of union funds. Embarrassment 
over Callanan and his current trou- 
ble with Ihe law reaches far be- 
yond the Missouri delegation. 
President lohnson's commutation 
of Callanan's labor-racketeering 
prison sentence in 1964 — and the 
Pipefitter chief's subsequent gift 
of 555,000 to the lohnson-Hum- 
phrey campaign — caused a polit- 
ical ruckus that shook the U.S. 
Senate, the Justice Department 
and even the White House itself. 

Life has been looking into the 
political operations of Larry Cal- 
lanan and his "Pipefitters Volun- 
tary Political, Educational, Legis- 
lative, Charity and Defense Fund " 
for several months — ever since 
Callanan's name turned up in the 
affairs of LI.S. Senator Edward Long 
(Life, May 26 and Nov. 10, 1967). 
Long, still under investigation by 
the Senate Ethics Committee on 
charges of abuse of office, will be 
fighting for his political life in Ihe 
Missouri primary August 6. 
> The record shows that "Calla- 
nan's Fund, " as it is called by 
knowing politicians, has made 
$145,069 in national campaign 
contributions, as well as many 
thousands to stale and local can- 
didates, since 1963, when it first 
opened a checking account. Cal- 
lanan himself boasts of having 
given out $18 million since 1947. 



► The fund was set up originally 
for Callanan by his friend, attor- 
ney and political mentor, Morris 
Shenker, a power in state Dem- 
ocratic circles (also, like Lawler 
and Mrs. Callanan, a national con- 
vention delegate) as well as one 
of the country's leading criminal 
lawyers. Shenker is the fund's paid 
"consultant," and its books, such 
as they are, are kept in his office. 

► The fund, which is under Cal- 



lanan's personal control, has never 
been audited, nor has its condi- 
tion ever been reported to its 
member-contributors. 

One of the fund's chief ben- 
eficiaries — and, in turn, Callanan's 
and Shenker's handiest political 
tool in Washington — is Senator 
Long. 

► The Justice Department ignored 
Callanan's political manipulations 
for two years until labor rackets 



investigators pressed for a full 
inquiry; then, in a high level 
decision, it ordered that names of 
the fund's political beneficiaries — 
all Democrats (see box on p. 44) — 
be omitted from the grand jury's 
indictment. There was no evidence 
offered that any of Ihe benefi- 
ciaries knew Ihe contributions 
were illegal. 

The Pipefitters Voluntary Polit- 
ical, Educational, Legislative, Char- 
ity and Defense Fund is, in fact, 
one of organized labor's richest 
and readiest political war chests. 
Evidence available to the federal 
grand jury showed that an aver- 
age of $300,000 per year had been 
passing through the fund's four 
bank accounts since 1963. There 
is every reason to believe this fig- 
ure is understated. Doc Lawler has 
acknowledged that weekly collec- 
tions averaged $11,000. or nearly 
twice the amount being banked. 
Until 1963, the fund was handled 
entirely in cash, which was stored 
in desks, file cabinets and safe- 
deposit boxes. 

Pipefitter "contributions" were 
not funneled solely to politicians. 
Charity and/or Callanan himself 
got some of the money. For sev- 
eral months in 1966, as an ex- 
ample, collections were diverted 
into a separate "gift fund " to pay 
off about half of Callanan's per- 
sonal $42,656 federal tax bill, his 
$14,000 house mortgage and oth- 
er personal obligations. When the 
gift fund reached $144,447 — far 
more than anticipated — the local's 
membership was told that Calla- 
nan would be given the balance 
in cash because "there were some 
obligations Larry forgot about." 

Despite the bi/carre bookkeep- 
ing, there actually would be noth- 
ing illegal per .•le about the Pipe- 
fitters' fund so long as it was vol- 
untarily donated. But federal law 
prohibits the use, in campaigns 
for national office, of union funds 
that have been raised on a com- 
pulsory basis. In Ihe case of the 
Pipefitters, there was no question: 
everyone had to contribute. Each 
member was given — and all signed 
— a pledge to ante up at least $1 
for every day worked. Members 
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PIPEFITTER WITH STRONG CONNECTIONS 




A journeyman pipefitter since 
1933, labor leader Larry Cal- 
lanan (above) has personally 
distributed millions in political 
contributions from funds of 
Pipefitters Local 562, with of- 
fices in St. Louis (top). A prod- 
uct of the city's Irish district. 



Kerry Patch, Callanan muscled 
his way to the top, serving 
prison terms for armed rob- 
bery and labor extortion a/ong 
the way. When Larry was re- 
leased from prison in 1960, 
gangster pal Buster Wortman 
threw a coming-out party. 
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of other Pipefitter locals wishing 
to work in eastern Missouri had 
to volunteer $2 per working day. 
Anyone objecting was transferred 
to a short-duration job and short- 
ly was out of work. Collections 
were made each week throughout 
the state by union shop stewards 
who were allowed half a day of 
paid time by employers to take 
the money to Local 562 headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 

Larry Callanan first took control 
of Local 562 in the mid-'40s, with 
the muscular help of gangster 
Frank ("Buster") Wortman and his 
cronies. Callanan was a certified 
roughneck himself, having caught 
a five-year sentence for armed rob- 
bery as a teen-ager. Wortman, who 
draws a pension from Local 562 
and lives in a moat-surrounded 
home near East St. Louis, III., has 
been running southern Illinois 
Mob operations for Chicago Cosa 
Nostra chieftain Sam Ciancana for 
nearly 30 years. (Callanan has had 
other colorful underworld associ- 
ates, among them Anthony Gior- 
dano and lohn Vitale, Boss and 
Underboss respectively of the St. 
Louis Cosa Nostra Family, and 
lames A. Michaels Sr., chief of the 
St. Louis Svrian crime syndicate.) 

With Shenker's counsel, Calla- 
nan created the fund in 1947 to 
help elect "friends of organized 
labor" in the 1948 campaign. 
Much of the first year's assess- 
ments went toward election of 
State Auditor Forrest Smith to the 
governorship. That same year the 
Pipefitters' fund also was instru- 
mental in electing Callanan's older 
brother Tom as sheriff of St. Louis, 
a position he was to hold exactly 
one term. 

When Tom Callanan failed to 
gel reelected in 1952, Larr>' put 
him in charge of Local 562's wel- 
fare fund (not to be confused with 
the "voluntary" fund), displacing 
a man named Harry Hale. Hale 
was not without friends in the 
labor movement. A month later, 
Tom Callanan's home was bombed 
and about a year after that a crude 
bomb was found unexploded near 
the union hall, with a nasty note 
to Larry Callanan attached. Police, 
sensing an unwholesome trend, 
had just begun an investigation 
into these events when Hale was 
shotgunned to death near the ga- 
rage of his home. And a few days 
later, a tavern hangout of anti-Cal- 
lanan Pipefitters was bombed after 
hours. Larry Callanan was picked 
up and questioned, then released. 
Last fall, another of Callanan's 
associates met with violence. An 
attorney named John O'Connell 



Every Pipefitter 'volunteered' $50 



Hough, one of Larry's political bag- 
men, was beaten and shot to death 
in Florida. Hough was known as a 
man who carried bundles of cash 
specifically for hedging election 
bets with donations to candidates 
officially opposed by the union. 

Callanan is known as a hard-fist- 
ed union bargainer who would 
deal directly with an employer if 
there was enough money involved. 
One such deal resulted in a grand 
jury investigation in June 1953. He 
and several others were indicted 
for extorting $28,016 from a pipe- 
line contractor. Federal Judge 
Rubey M. Hulen sentenced Cal- 
lanan to 12 years in prison and 
five years of probation, specifying 
that during the probation the Pipe- 
fitter boss could not hold union of- 
fice or serve in "any representative 
capacity" in a labor organization. 

Callanan resided at Leavenworth 
penitentiary from February 1955 
until he was paroled in April 1960. 
During this time. Doc Lawler ran 
both the fund and the union. Cal- 
lanan unquestionably resumed dc 
/ac(o control when he came out. 



but Judge Hulen's injunction was 
nevertheless a large inconve- 
nience. For one thing, Larry 
couldn't sign checks on the fund. 
Relief could come only from a 
court reduction of the sentence, a 
presidential pardon or commuta- 
tion. From the day of sentencing 
it became Morris Shenker's mis- 
sion to return Callanan to control 
of his local. To join him as coun- 
sel in that effort, Shenker brou<',ht 
in Thurman Arnold, of the pres- 
tigious Washington law firm of Ar- 
nold, Fortas and Porter. (Partner 
Abe Fortas, confidant and adviser 
to President Johnson, was named 
to the Supreme Court in 1965 and 
more recently has been under rig- 
orous questioning by the Sen.ite 
as Johnson's nominee for Chief 
Justice. The remaining partner is 
Paul A. Porter, a prominent Dem- 
ocratic fund-raiser.) 

Callanan eventually was granted 
commutation in curious circum- 
stances. The request to the Justice 
Department was processed by an 
aide in the office of Deputy At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzen- 



bach. Katzenbach was virtually 
running the department in the ab- 
sence of Robert Kennedy follow- 
ing President Kennedy's death. It 
had not even been checked, as 
was the rule in such cases, with As- 
sistant Attorney General Herbert J. 
Miller Jr., head of the criminal di- 
vision. President Johnson signed 
the commutation order on April 
17, 1964, and Larry Callanan was 
once again — openly — in control 
of Local 562 and its overflowing 
cashboxes. 

An unofficial investigation by 
suspicious Justice Department 
prosecutors found that the case 
had been referred to only three 
men — the department's pardon at- 
torney; the U.S. Attorney in St. 
Louis, Richard FitzCibbon, and 
Callanan's St. Louis parole officer, 
who had first requested the ap- 
plication forms for him. FitzCib- 
bon, a former Shenker law asso- 
ciate, commented to reporters, "It 
was my judgment the guy was de- 
serving of commutation at that 
point in light of all the factors 
involved." (Not long after, the 




Callanan (left), Shenker and Doc Lawler at a 1953 bombing probe 
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GANGLAND, POLITICAL PALS AND 



Attorney Shenker 



Ex-convict Callanan operates 
familiarly in the world of 
gangsters (above, left) and 
with well-placed beneficiaries 
of his extravagant political do- 
nations. The chief broker of 
Callanan's political power has 
been noted Criminal Attorney 
Morris Shenker (left), whose 
clients include Teamster boss 
jimmy Hoffa. With help from 
the Shenker-Callanan axis and 



the Teamsters, Edward V. Long 
was elected to the U.S Sen- 
ate in 7960; it has been a ben- 
eficial alliance for all. Long 
has received steady contribu- 
tions from Callanan's fund and 
more than $1S0,(X)0 in "shared 
legal fees" from Shenker. 
An impressive demonstration 
of the senator's value to Calla- 
nan was the Arthur A. Blu- 
meyer public housing project 
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to the Presidenf s campaign 



Pipefitters were enthusiastically, 
though unsuccessfully, urging Filz- 
Cibbon to run for mayor of St. 
Louis.) 

Whatever those "factors" were, 
Larry Cailanan was eager to show 
his gratitude. Within a few months, 
he and Lawler met with Dem- 
ocratic National Chairman John 
Bailey and Treasurer Richard F. 
Maguire in Washington to offer 
help in the 1964 lohnson-Hum- 
phrey campaign. On Oct. lb Law- 
ler drew a check for $25,000 on 
the Pipefitters' fund and, in ac- 
cord with Maguire's instructions, 
sent it to Doyle Dane Bernbach 
Inc., the New York advertising 
agency handling the campaign. 
Twelve days later, Lawler sent an- 
other $25,000 check to Paul Por- 
ter as treasurer of a committee 
called "Friends of L.B.I." In ad- 
dition the fund had already sent 
three $1,000 checks to the na- 
tional committee, plus $2,000 to 
the "President's Club, " a campaign 
war chest. In total, the Cailanan 
fund contributed, in checks, $50 
per union member to the Johnson- 



Humphrey campaign. "No matter 
how you look at it," observed one 
somewhat jaded campaign worker, 
"thai is one hell of a voluntary 
effort." 

The most vivid ties between 
the Pipefitters' fund and a working 
front-line politician are those that 
link Cailanan to Senator Long. Just 
how much money the Pipefitter 
boss poured into Long's first cam- 
paign in 1960 (for the unexpired 
term of Senator Thomas Hcnnings, 
who died in office) is unclear, be- 
cause in those days they were 
dealing strictly in cash. In 1961 
and 1962 Shenker himself paid 
Long some $8,000, ostensibly for 
legal fees. Within days after his 
reelection to a full six-year term 
in November 1962, Long, who is 
also an attorney, went on Shenk- 
er's own payroll at a fee of $2,000 
a month. He still gets that month- 
ly check, and it has been aug- 
mented in the last three years with 
substantial lump-sum bonuses. 
Since that first payment to Long 



of $8,000 in 1961-62, Shenker has 
favored the senator with a total 
of $150,000 in "legal" fees— $24,- 
(K)0 each year in 1963 and 1964, 
$34,000 in 1965, $36,000 in 1966 
and $32,000 in 1967. Meanwhile, 
Cailanan, with Shenker's advice, 
was doing his additional bit with 
hard cash from the Pipefitters' 
fund. In 1966 and 1967, the fund 
donated $13,000 in checks to the 
"Long for the Senate Committee" 
— despite the obvious fact that he 
was not running for office in those 
years. Three checks — on March 1, 
1966 for $5,000, June 7, 1966 for 
$3,000 and July 14, 1967 for $5,000 
— were deposited in a special cam- 
paign account in the Citizens Bank 
of University City, a St. Louis sub- 
urb. The bank is owned by Shenk- 
er and a group of his close friends 
and business cronies, and the only 
authorized signatories on the ac- 
count are one of his law office as- 
sociates and his personal secretary. 

In the familiar relationship of 
old pals, there was always extra 
money available to Long for in- 
cidentals. In 1965 the senator and 




a Pipefillers' victory 



Cailanan in 1951 wilh St. Louis gang chief limmy Michaels 



A PAYOFF PROJECT FOR LARRY 



(above), built to relieve res- 
idential pressures in a St. Louis 
slum area. When Cailanan 
learned that his union men 
would not be working on 
much of the project because 
it was to he heated by elec- 
tricity, he went to Long. As 
a key member of the Senate 
housing subcommittee, Long 
succeeded in getting construc- 
tion delayed. The project was 



redesigned lor gas heat — 
and Callanan's men got to 
work. It was, he told his mem- 
l}ers, a prime example of how 
campaign money well invest- 
ed Irom the local's "volun- 
tary" fund pays off. Long, who 
faces a contest in the M/s- 
souri primary next month, re- 
ceived campaign checks to- 
taling $13,000 from the Cai- 
lanan lund in 7966 and 1967. 




Senator Ed Long 



some of his staff had lived it up 
at a Jackson Day Democratic fete 
in Springfield, Mo., keeping care- 
ful account of their expenses. On 
April 30, the senator dropped a 
short note to Shenker: "We have 
finally been able to get the bills to- 
gether for our expenses at Jackson 
Day. Have had Helen pay them 
on her account and such total is 
$869.05. If you will have our 
friends send a check payable to 
Helen Dunlop it will lake care of 
the matter." The note was signed 
"Ed." 

Shenker promptly attached a 
short handwritten note to Caila- 
nan: "Larry: This letter is self-ex- 
planatory. Helen Dunlop is the 
senator's secretary." 

Five days later Cailanan drew a 
check for $869.05 on the political 
fund, payable to Miss Dunlop, 
then signed it himself and sent it 
along. It was deposited in her ac- 
count at Senator Long's Canton 
Stale Bank in Canton, Mo. 

Cailanan has boasted that all 
these contributions to Senator 
Long's "campaigns" were more 
than expenditures in the interests 
of good government. They paid 
solid dividends. Early in 1965, for 
example, the federal public hous- 
ing agency was about to open 
bids on a $24.5 million low-in- 
come project intended to swiftly 
supplant slums which had been 
lorn down. Quick completion of 
the housing was considered ab- 
solutely vital to relieving St. Louis' 
ghetto tensions. 

Bui the construction was sud- 
denly brought to a hall. The de- 
signers had engineered five of the 
project's high-rise buildings for 
electric heal — and Larry Cailanan 
wasn't having any of that. He 
wanted pipefitters, not electrical 
workers, on those jobs. As he lat- 
er explained it at a union gath- 
ering, he had simply flown to 
Washington and "talked to Ed 
Long." Construction of the badly 
needed development was stalled 
for a year while the buildings were 
redesigned for gas heat. The elec- 
tricians, Cailanan reminded his 
members, hadn't been neady as 
generous with the junior senator 
from Missouri as had Local 562. 

Many of the Cailanan fund ben- 
eficiaries are, of course, local pol- 
iticians — Warren Hearnes of Mis- 
souri got $31,250 for his 1964 gu- 
bernatorial campaign and, ironi- 
cally, $2,500 went to the campaign 
for the lieutenant governorship of 
Thomas Eagleton, who is now op- 
posing Ed Long in the Senate race. 
But when the cause was consid- 
ered worthy, the Pipefitters' sup- 
continued 
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A new trial— 
the same old swagger 
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port went even farther afield, most 
notably a $2,500 check lo the Del- 
aware campaign of Elbert N. Car- 
vel, a Democrat who in 1964 chal- 
lenged Senator )ohn J. Williams 
of Delaware. Williams, a persistent 
critic of union political practices, 
won reelection anyway — and 
shortly after instigated an inquiry 
into Callanan's 1964 presidential 
contributions. 

Senator Williams contended that 
the S25,0()0 payments to the John- 
son-Humphrey campaign were 
pprsnn^il contributions by Lawler 
and violated the $5,000 legal ceil- 
ing on such gifts. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Fred M. Vinson Jr., 
chief of the criminal division, 
asked the FBI lo look into the 
charge. Thus began an investiga- 
tion distinguished by the number 
of delays and stoppages and the 
amount of concern it raised from 
the halls of the Justice Department 
to the White House. The FBI in- 
terviewed Attorney Porter, the 
Friends of L.B.J, treasurer, who in- 
sisted that he had checked with 
"a responsible, highly placed in- 
dividual" in St. Louis and was ad- 
vised that the $25,000 his com- 
mittee received was not an In- 
dividual gift but represented many 
small contributions from individual 
union members. Porter further 
contended that Friends of L.B.J, 
was not affiliated with the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee but 
was operated personally by him 
as strictly an ad hoc organization. 

The lustice Department accept- 
ed Porter's judgment without fur- 
ther questioning, and for all prac- 
tical purposes the politically sen- 
sitive matter was closed. But some 
labor racketeering investigators in 
the department were unwilling to 
let it lie there. 

Two years later, on Oct. 16, 
1967, their arguments won out. A 
special grand jury in St. Louis be- 
gan looking into the fund and its 
administration; over violent objec- 
tions by Shenker and Callanan, 
records were subpoenaed. By Jan. 
28, 1968 the hearings had been 
completed and an indictment 
drafted. It charged 97 separate 
counts of federal law violations — 
one a felonious conspiracy and 
the others separate felonies nam- 
ing both the signer and the re- 
cipient of each individual contri- 
bution check. 

But the draft awaited the ap- 
proval of Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark, and when lawyers in 
the Department of Justice Organ- 
ized Crime Section heard that the 
White House was being consulted 
about the potentially explosive 



case, they despaired that anything 
more would happen. Early in 
March, under pressure from the 
determined grand jurors, U.S. At- 
torney Veryl Riddle conferred with 
officials in Washington and re- 
turned to St. Louis — only to be ad- 
vised once again by the Justice 
Department to wait. On Capitol 
Hill, meanwhile, there was much 
fretting among the fund's bene- 
ficiaries. Some feared voter reac- 
tion to disclosure that they had 
received Callanan contributions; 
others were more concerned lest 
they be blamed for delaying Cal- 
lanan's indictment. Finally, on May 
9 — more than three months after 



all the evidence was in — the grand 
jury handed up a Clark-approved 
bill. It was a one-count document 
charging conspiracy; nowhere did 
it mention the names of those 
who had received Callanan's lar- 
gesse. Prosecutors who wanted a 
multiple-count indictment had 
been overruled, and to this de- 
gree the White House view clear- 
ly had prevailed. 

Larry Callanan faces the Sep- 
tember trial with his swagger in- 
tact. He has beefed up his own 
public relations campaign in and 
around St. Louis, just to remind 



plain citizens and leading business 
and civic figures — many of whom 
seek his companionship and ad- 
vice — that there is nothrng wrong 
with his image after all. Through 
the generosity of brewery magnate 
August A. Busch Jr., Callanan has 
had the services of Busch's lop 
public relations man, Alfred Fleish- 
man, to help with the refurbishing. 
An announcement of the Pipefit- 
ters' contribution to an injured 
child said that Callanan had per- 
sonally given the check to the im- 
poverished parents. Callanan was 
photographed handing over a 
$125,000 check for Israel bonds. 
He sat for a lengthy interview in 
which he announced the opening 
of 562's doors to Negroes. "All of 
us," he said, "are responsible for 
taking every hope from the col- 
ored." (He neglected to mention 
that the Justice Department had 
forced him to integrate his local 
only after a long, bitter fight.) 

Callanan has even made casual 
remarks that it might be time for 
him to retire from political action. 
No more money, he announced 
last spring, would be contributed 
to candidates from the fund "af- 
ter this year." 

"Neither Doc or I have much 
time for politics any more," he ob- 
served rather sadly. 

Cynics recall another, equally 
positive, announcement by Larry 
Callanan: "I can tell you now, pol- 
itics is somebody else's headache 
from here on out. " That was 1960, 
as he walked out of Leavenworth. 
And it was only a couple of years 
ago that Callanan, goaded by 
questions about the Pipefitters' po- 
litical spending, cut loose with one 
of his most memorably mixed met- 
aphors, aimed at labor leaders who 
played the game more cautiously 
than he — "men with spines of spa- 
ghetti and mush in their bellies. 
No guts. They bury their heads in 
the sand." 

In the federal court next month 
Callanan will face judge John K. 
Regan, who ascended his first ju- 
dicial bench from his job as a 
trial lawyer in Morris Shenker's of- 
fice and got his federal judgeship 
with Senator Long's blessing. The 
U.S. marshal, Olin N. Bell, who 
sits as a director on the board of 
Ed Long's family-owned bank in 
Canton, Mo., will be in charge of 
the trial jury. 

When Callanan showed up at 
the federal building to lace the 
grand jury he summarized his view 
of Lawrence L. Callanan's future. 
"This is a golden goose," he con- 
fided in his raspy half whisper, 
"and nobody's gonna touch it." 



SOME OF THE FUND'S BENEFICIARIES 



Among (he recipients oi Pipefitter checks from 1964 lo 1967 
were these congressional and presidential campaign lunds: 



Dcm. Congressional Dinner $2,000 

Dcm. Nat'l Comm. $9,000 

Rep. Richard Boiling, Mo. $2,500 

Elbert Carvel, Del. $2,500 
Sen. Paul Douglas, III. $10,000 

Rep. George Fallon, Md. $1,000 

Rep. John Fogarly, R.I. $2,000 

Rep. Donald Eraser, Minn. $4,000 

Rep. Ralph Harding, Idaho $1,000 

Sen. Fred Harris, Okla. $500 

Sen. Philip Hart, Mich. $2,500 

Franklin Haney, Tenn. $1,000 



Rep. Richard Ichord, Mo. $5,000 
Pres. Lyndon Johnson $57,000 
Rep. Frank Karslcn, Mo $4,000 
Sen. Robert Kennedy, N.V. $10,000 
Sen. Edward Long, Mo. $13,869 
Rep. Melvin Price, III. $4,200 
Sen. William Proxmire, Wis. $1,000 
Rep. John Race, Wis. $2,000 
Ailecn Ryan, N.V. $1,000 
Rep. Lynn Slalbaum, Wis. $1,000 
Rep. Leonor Sullivan, Mo. $3,000 
Sen. Stuart Symington, Mo. $5,000 
Total $145,069 




Lawler (left) and Callanan 
leave the federal building in 
St. Louis alter surrendering 
to indictments charging tnem 



and George E. Seaton, vice 
president ol 562. with conspir- 
ing to make illegal political 
contributions from the lunds. 
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Text by ALAN LEVY ^ 

THE THALIDOMIDE 



GENERATION 




Love and courage 
win triumphs 
in lives blighted 
by the drug 



At the outset they were alone, with- 
out help or hope. But human resil- 
ience and outside assistance — and, 
above all, bravery and love — have 
begun to produce small triumphs 
for the members of the thalidomide 
generation. These are the children 
born in the late 1950s and early 
1960s with misshapen limbs, dim 
hearing and other irremediable ef- 
fects because of a tranquilizing drug 
their mothers used early in preg- 
nancy. This spring the makers of 
thalidomide were brought to trial 
in West Germany and this recalled 
the tragedy and what had hap- 
pened to the stricken children. 

There were 10,000 of them, and 
half of them, in a score of countries, 
survived infancy. They have grown 
to school age now and have done 
much more than survive: they are 
learning — for all their handicaps — 
to manage the business of living. 

With excruciating care, the tha- 
lidomide boy is able to copy a line 
into his exercise book: the crippled 
blond youngster can cling to his 
father's strong left hand and walk 
with him. In the small and painful 
world of people touched by thalido- 
mide, this big bear of a man is a ma- 
jor figure. When his son was born 
malformed seven years ago, Karl- 
Hermann Schulte-Hillen of Menden 
in West Germany became aware of 
an epidemic of monster births in his 
country and, with help, found the 
cause, got special aid for the victims 
and had officials of the firm Che- 
mie Griinenthal brought to court 
on charges of criminal negligence. 



for many lhalidomide children, ten. Above, Karl-Hermann Schultc- 

writing i$ possible only with a de- Hillen walks with his sons: Hobby, 

vice such as that used by Klaus, 4, who is normal, and Ian, 6, 

5, in a West German kindergar- whose arms and hip are defective. 
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Nine hundred thalidomide chil- 
dren were born in England alone. 
Some 450 ol ihem are alive to- 
day. A few — the real wreckage oi 
the thalidomide generation — are 
gradually being sealed off Irom 
the world by the glaze of insti- 
tutional care. But most live at 
home with their mothers, fathers, 
sisters and brothers, who have 
somehow "muddled through," re- 
lying heavily, in the long run, on 
the efficacy of unsentimental love. 



Xhirty miles from London, in 
the soft, rolling Sussex countryside, 
there is a comfortably renovated 
brick farmhouse where Graham, 
his two older brothers and their 
parents live. While his father 
poured cider and his mother made 
supper, Graham, who was 5, asked 
me lo push him on his rope swing. 
"Hold on!" I said, pushing him 
gingerly until I saw how he could 
lock his dwarfed arms (with three 
fingers on each hand) around the 
ropes like twin vises. Reassured, I 
pushed Graham harder — lo the 
rhythm of a Stevenson chant that 
goes, "How do you like to go up 
in a swing! Up in the air so blue?" 
Graham knew it, too, and came 
right back with "Oh, I do think it 
the pleasantest ihingf Ever a child 
can do!" Then Graham left Robert 
Louis Stevenson light-years behind 
as he implored me, "I want to go 
higherl Up in the sky! Past the 
stars! Past space! Past where iesus 
lives! Higher!" It took exactly that 
long for Graham lo eslablish him- 
self as an adventurous individual, 
not just a victim. 

Graham's father, 42, is a highly 
successful businessman. He had 
said when he invited me to visit 
them, "I'm a proud father. I think 
my wife's done a first-class job." 

"I've been tougher with Graham 
than with the others — less toler- 
ant," said the mother. "Whenever 
he asks me to do sometfiing I 
think he can do, 1 won't do it for 
him. Perhaps it's resentment, but I 
think it's training. The best pro- 
tection for this boy is the truth at 
all limes. He's been cheated once 
already — on his arms. There are 
parents, you know, who say 'yes' 
when their children ask if their 
arms will grow long when they 
grow up. " 

Graham's father said, "One 
mother we know of actually told 
her child that God would bring 
him longer arms for Christmas. 
Well, she had an atheist by New 
Year's." 

"What do you tell Graham?" I 
asked. 

Graham's mother said, "That 
'You're always going to have little 
arms, but you're very clever with 
them.' " 

And he was. Before dinner, 
Graham carried our chairs to the 



An English family raises its 
son to fend for himself 
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Crabsm's sell-reliance at 5 is con- 
siderable. His two older broth- 
ers and parents have never cod- 
dled him. That he will be able 
to hang on to the bike as Ste- 
phen pedals him arotind the lawn 



ot their English tarmstead is tak- 
en lor granted. And there is no 
tear that be will iail horn the 
swing — one oi bis great delights 
— no matter how high be is pushed 
by one or other oi his brothers 



table, helped set il and brought .1 
pitcher of water to the table with- 
out spilling a drop. ("You ought 
to see him pushing the vacuum 
around the house," said his moth- 
er.) At dinner his liny arms moved 
spoon to mouth with a neat pre- 
cision no 5-year-old I know can 
match. ("He's a clean eater, 
Graham," said his father.l Over 
coffee his mother called for a sac- 
charine tablet and Graham's high- 
ly developed fingers removed ex- 
actly one infinitesimal pellet from 
the jar. After dinner he and his 
brothers collaborated on the dish- 
es — one washed, one dried, 
Graham put away. 

None of these feats were laid 
on as part oi a performance. They 
simply came about in the course 
of the meal. And they made il 
clear that the emphasis in 
Graham's life has always been — 
after a rocky start — on what he 
has, not on what he doesn't have. 

Graham was born in 1%2, by 
which time Distaval (one of the 
multitude of brand names given 
thalidomide in different countries) 
had been quietly withdrawn from 
the British market with no pub- 
licity about its effect on unborn 
children. The unfocused shrugs 
and sympathy Graham's parents re- 
ceived gave them nothing to cling 
to, and their initial shock gave 
way to doubt and guilt about the 
"heredity " they had inflicted on 
their third son. It was not until a 
couple of months later that they 
read a letter to the London Ob- 
server asking parents with similar 
problems to get in touch. Only 
then did they learn that a drug 
and not their genes was respon- 
sible for Graham. Those who re- 
sponded to the appeal formed 
Britain's energetic Society for the 
Aid of Thalidomide Children. 
"Right away," said Graham's moth- 
er, "you felt a little less that you 
were entirely on your own. " 



Vjraham's father look three days 
("Three whole days! " he marvels 
now) before he could look at his 
child. Graham's mother says she 
"took him in my arms for the first 
time when I'd been in the hospital 
for five days. I remember the ter- 
rific compassion I felt when I took 
him. I stopped feeling sorry for 
iTiyself the minute I held him. I had 
this fierce protective feeling like a 
female animal toward its young. I 
was sure he felt safer because he 
was being held by his mother, in- 
stead of some nurse. 

"When the nurse took him 
back from me, though, I be- 
gan to think that maybe I'd imag- 
ined all this. And by the time I 
brought Graham home, I'd slipped 
back again into self-pity. I don't 
even remember the first six 
or eight weeks at home . . ." 

CONTINUED 
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Her husband said grimly, "i do. 
She never smiled. She never spoke 
unless spoken to. We have a girl 
who comes to live with us for a 
couple of weeks after each baby 
is born. She bathes the baby and 
looks after my wife and the rest 
of us. This time 1 had her stay on 
much longer because my wife used 
to burst into tears every time she 
saw the baby." 

"I used to cry myself to sleep 
every night," said Graham's moth- 
er. "I lived under a black cloud 
like this for three months. Now I 
realize that I must have been 
working at putting Graham out of 
my mind. Someone I met around 
that time remembers that when 
she asked how many children I 
had, I said, two.' " 

In this respect Graham's mother 
was two up on most thalidomide 
parents. More than 5Q"/« of the de- 
formed babies were first-born chil- 
dren — whose parents were so new 
to pregnancy and so harried by 
housing and other worries of new- 
lyweds thai Ihcy resorted to tran- 
quilizers. "We've found," says Mi- 
chael Carr-Jones, one of the par- 
ents who formed Britain's Society 
for the Aid of Thalidomide Chil- 
dren, "that it helped enormously 
if you'd already had a normal child 
first — and if you hadn't, to have 
a second child soon." 

Cjraham's mother went on: "It 
I hadn't pulled myself together, 
my attitude might have ruined 
my whole family. One day I had 
to pick up the oldest boy at 
school and I managed to bring 
Graham with me in his carriage. 
When some little girls rushed up 
to see the baby, my son chased 
them away. I realized that he 
was ashamed of his brother — 
afraid to have anyone meet him. 
That was when I mentally kicked 
my bottom and began leaching 
my boys lo say, 'He was born 
like this. So what?' I was teach- 
ing myself, too. 

"Every morning, though, I'd 
wake up thinking he'd be better 
off in the hospital. I'd ask myself, 
'My Cod, how's he going to eat? 
How is he going to toilet himself? 
What about school?' Sometimes 
I'd ask the doctors, but they had 
no idea what could be done for 
this child. They would say, 'Well, 
for spastic children wc have this 
and for blind children we have 
(hal and for children with kidney 
diseases we have thus and so. But 
we can't advise you in this case. 
It's never happened before, don't 
you see?' 

"Well, 'this case' was my child. 



And reminding myself and every- 
body else of this was how I really 
began to cope instead of just go- 
ing through the motions. Once 
you start thinking of him as a per- 
son, you don't feel so bitter. You're 
not thinking of what should have 
been, but of what can be done. 

"I look Graham to private pe- 
diatricians. I took him to special- 



ists. I had him x-rayed to see if 
something could be grafted on. 
Nothing! One specialist told me, 
'If his arms were twisted, I could 
do something.' We took him to a 
hospital that specialized in chil- 
dren with birth defects, we look 
him to the limb-fitting center, and 
then — -when he was 2 — we look 
him lo Germany, where research 



on the problem was far ahead of 
anywhere else. 

"One doctor had said that his 
little arms should be amputated 
so that he could be fitted for ar- 
tificial limbs. But a German doc- 
tor said that when and if Gra- 
ham developed enough to reach 
with his little arms so he could 
clasp them together, then we 



He accepts all the challenges and 




The chores and the rituals ol 
the lamily have been made a part 
of Graham's daily life. Handling 
the afternoon teapot under the 



eyes of brothers Stephen and 
Cavin is difficult but not alto- 
gether impossible. Feeding the 
flock of Muscovy ducks is easier. 
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could forget about artificial arms. 

"This gave us a goal. We were 
told of a physical therapist in Lon- 
don who would exercise his arms. 
Three limes a week I drove 
Graham to London — an hour each 
way — for 15 minutes of exercise. I 
used to stand outside the room 
and hear him scream while the 
therapist stretched his arms. After 



a few months, he was able to do 
his exercises at home. 

"Did you notice how finely 
formed and sensitive his fingers 
are now? ... I'd bring him felt 
and cotton wool and make him 
feel the texture of everything— 
just to get him to use his hands. 

"And when he was 4, he said, 
'Look, Mum, I can hug myself.' 



And he was clasping his two 
hands!" 

Long before then some crucial 
victories had been won. In learn- 
ing to walk, children need arms, 
too — for balance and to cushion 
their falls. Some thalidomide ba- 
bies had to be equipped with crash 
helmets. But Graham proved to 
be an independent individual who 
solved his dynamics inside, not 
outside, his head. "He didn't walk 
until he was 2," says his mother, 
"and he didn't seem to be trying. 
Then one day, he said, 'I want to 
kick a football' and stood up and 
walked over to a football and 
kicked it out of sight. And he was 
all caught up." 

Shortly thereafter her sensitive 
oldest boy — five years older than 
Graham and not quite used lo him 
— saw his baby brother taking a 
bath by himself. The big brother 
look his mother aside in the kitch- 
en and said to her, "Mummy, 
Graham's going to be all right, 
isn't he? He can walk and he can 
do things just like any other child 
needs to. I don't think I have lo 
worry about him any more." 

The middle brother — two years 
older than Graham — doubles as 
playmate and taskmaster. On the 
rare occasions when Graham says 
"I can't do that," the middle 
brother says, "Oh yes you can " 
and marches off — leaving Graham 
behind lo perform his allotted job. 
Every now and then, though, their 
mother lets Graham assert his right 
lo be different. Once she told 
him that "when you're grown up, 
I suspect you'll have lo have a spe- 
cial car with an automatic gear- 
change on it. " Graham ran after 
his brother, shouting, "Hey, hey! 
When we have cars, I'm going to 
have automatic and you're going 
to have ordinary!" 

Their mother knows she is spoil- 
ing Graham, however, when her 
middle son complains, "I wish I 
had short arms." Recently, a thal- 
idomide mother whose first baby 



was born armless caught her two 
younger children trying lo eat 
with their feel, loo. She let them 
go on trying for the rest of the 
meal. Their inability to compete 
was a boost to the ego of her 
first-born. 

The even keel thai his mother 
maintains at home stood Graham 
in good stead at school. Just be- 
fore classes began last year, his 
classmates were told that "a spe- 
cial boy" was going to join them. 
Upon seeing what was different 
about him and asking a few ques- 
tions and making a few exper- 
iments at recess, they concentrated 
on what Graham had in common 
with them. Any child who acted 
unduly curious earned a fast kick 
in the shins from Graham. Or Ihey 
heard wondrous explanations that 
he made up for himself: "I used 
lo have 10 fingers, but a fox bit 
off some of them. " 

T 

Xhe only concession made to 
Graham at school is that his neces- 
sities are placed within reach. A 
trouser catch attached lo a long 
siring he can tug enables him lo 
toilet himself. He throws his 
weight around in class and has 
learned lo form his letters. When 
his school work earned him the 
right lo go lo the head of his 
queue as it marched from class lo 
class, it was pride as well as Ihe 
strength he had developed in his 
arms that enabled him to open all 
the doors along the route. At lunch 
he carries his own plate back to 
the table. An oversolicitous class- 
mate, who used lo snatch Gra- 
ham s plate off Ihe serving line 
and deliver it lo the table for 
him, was put in his place by four 
devastalingly true words: "You're 
not my mother!"" 

Graham"s mother is painfully 
honest. As I was about lo leave, 
she lold me: 

"Time cures everything, but I'm 
still not sure it's completely cured 
me. There are times when people 
whisper and slare while I shop 
with Graham. Graham simply 
slicks out his tongue or makes an 
outrageous face. Bui, lor me, the 
bitterness all floods back — that 
man-made drug, ihosc unkind 
faces in the supermarket. . . . You 
can't understand it until you've ex- 
perienced it." 

(The first face that rushed up 
to the pram and then recoiled in 
horror lingers in virtually every 
thalidomide mother's memory. 
"'Whars lhat? It has no arms!" 
"Did vou lake those drugs? " "You 
ought lo be ashamed of yourself. 
Look what you did lo lhal poor 
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wins priceless dignity 
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little child." The mother of an 
Australian-born thalidomide baby 
said, "Old people are inclined to 
be the most difficult to handle. 
They somehow think that one 
must be a druK addict . . .") 

At the car Grahams mother 
said: 

"I can almost understand the 
people I know — or rather, used to 
know — who cross the street when 
they see us coming. I'm the same 
way about looking at newborn ba- 
bies or chatting with pregnant 
women — even now. A baby is 
what you'd hope lor yourself — a 
reminder of your own baby who 
wasn't born the way he should 
have been born. On Graham's 
birthday I'm always a little sad. 
But maybe that's because I'm so 
ashamed of the way I behaved 
right after he was born." 

Graham's father drove me into 
Hayward's Heath for the late ex- 
press to London. At the station he 
greeted an expensively gotten-up 
dowager he knew — and with 
whom I shared a compartment on 
the train. 

"Do you know the — s?" she 
asked as we rattled along. 

I said I did. 

"Tell mc," she said, lowering 
her voice, "what ever did they do 
with that little boy of theirs? The 
one with . . . " 

"Little arms? " I said. "Graham 
lives at home and goes to school. 
And . . . " 

"That's dreadfull" she interrupt- 
ed shrilly. "They ought not to be 
allowed. They may be cute when 
they're little. But they're going to 
grow up and then what are you 
going to do with them' It 
shouldn't be allowed. And when 
they get older they'll hate their 
parents lor letting theni be born 
and letting them live. " 



I'm always 
a little sad on 
his birthday' 



At New Court School, Graham 
joins in the mus/c-mak/ng, .■ving- 
ing with the rest of his class and 
jangling a circlet ol small bells. 
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No 



I o matter where the thalid- 
omide child was born, the 
thoughts of the parents — when the 
first anguish had passed — were the 
same: How can we care for him? 
And then, quickly: Who can tell 
us how to help him function use- 
fully when he grows out of in- 
fancy! The poignancy of these 
questions was sharpened by the 
fact that thalidomide children, by 
and large, have at least normal in- 
telligence. But in the beginning, 
answers were simply not available. 

This was notably true in the 
United States, which was largely 
spared the thalidomide curse. Even 
though the drug was not gener- 
ally available here, an undeter- 
mined number of American 
women did obtain it — from phy- 
sicians to whom the drug com- 
pany had sent samples for test- 
ing; from Canada, where it was 
legally on sale; from Americans 
who had traveled in Europe. As a 
result, perhaps a dozen native- 
born thalidomide children — in- 
cluding a pair of twins — are grow- 
ing up in America right now. For 
the most part they are so widely 
scattered and isolated that they 
are among the least helped in 
the world today. 

One of them, a boy whose 
name here will be Kenny, was 
born in the spring of 1961 to a 
childless couple living then (as 
they live now) near one of the 
major East Coast cities. Kenny's 
general health at birth was good, 
but he was marked by his tiny, 
malformed arms. 

With an American child, Ken- 
ny's parents had a peculiarly frus- 
trating problem. Much later, his 
father would tell me, "I don't 
mean to knock American med- 
icine, but we were at a disad- 
vantage because there were so few 
thalidomide cases. There were no 
facilities and very few good an- 
swers here. In other countries, 
where it was a sensation in great 
numbers, the children were given 
the benefit of crash programs and 
brain trusts. " 

Kenny's parents took him to fa- 
mous clinics in New 'Vork, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. At these clinics 
a team of doctors would see the 
boy for half an hour — which really 
meant that the most famous spe- 
cialist of the establishment would 
come along trailing a group of 
CONTINUED 




For a thalidomide child, the most 
hafic skilh come only with diffi- 
cuhy. At 5, Gabi has been taught 
by the Heidelberg Orthopedic Clin- 
ic to dress herself. Loops are sewn 
into each article ol clothing, and 
she pushes and pulls, making her 
head and her feel do what her 
hands cannot. Below, with help 
from a therapist, she strengthens 
hip and toes. Now. Cahi can still 
eat with her hands. But while the 
rest ol her body will grow normal- 
ly, her arms will not, and eventual- 
ly they may not have the span to 
reach her mouth. So she is already 
learning to hold a spoon with her 
toes and feed herseli with her /eel. 




A poignant process of 

learning the simplest things 



atcrial 
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attendant physicians and say some- 
thing like, "Gentlemen, this is a 
thalidomide baby." "You took this 
pill, didn't you?" he would ask 
Kenny's mother. Then he would 
point out the classic symptoms of 
phocomelia (seal limbs) and ask 
the other doctors if there were 
any questions. When Kenny's par- 
ents managed to ask their ques- 
tion during these sessions, they 
always received the same answer: 
there was nothing to be done for 
their son. 

"We couldn't really afford it," 
says Kenny's father, "but to spare 
ourselves more experiences like 
this, we started seeing these fa- 
mous specialists on a private 
basis." At an average of $35 per 
half-hour consultation, the doctors 
still had answers that weren't an- 
swers, "/s there a special spoon 
for Kenny to eat with^" "Not that 
I know of. " "What should be our 
program for this boy?" "Never 
having seen this particular bone 
configuration before, I couldn't 
venture an opinion. " "Is there any 
way he will ever be able to toilet 
Himseli?" "Mr. and Mrs. — , if 
you ever come up with a way for 
your boy to toilet himself, I would 
like to be the first to know." 

'We were resigned 
to the idea that 
nothing much 
could be done' 

Kenny's father says, "Eventually 
we resigned ourselves to the naive 
assumption that nothing much 
could be done for Kenny — that na- 
ture knows best and he would 
find ways to do whatever he had 
to do " 

When Kenny was 6, the family 
(which now included a second, en- 
tirely normal son) splurged on a 
summer trip to Europe. Driving 
around the Continent, they wound 
up in Heidelberg. Having heard 
vague but good things about an 
orthopedic center there, they 
dropped in to see if what was hap- 
pening could be of any help to 
Kenny. 

"Lo and behold!" says his fa- 
ther, "they had worked out all 
the answers to all the questions 
we'd been asking back home. In 
all our hours in all those waiting 
rooms, no one had ever men- 
tioned Heidelberg to us — and it 
had been there all along." 

At the Heidelberg Orthopedic 
Clinic every item of clothing had 



Thomas, 6, strapped into a pair 
nl artificial legs because his own 
arc stunted, fights to stay on a 
balancing board at Heidelberg. 



been worked out — by a zipper on 
the neck of a shirt; a loop on the 
trousers; a slit in the socks; Vel- 
cro tape fasteners that meshed on 
contact and could then be pulled 
apart beneath false buttons for ap- 
pearance. There were wall hooks 
and rubber mattresses with adhe- 
sive surfaces so that youngsters 
could wriggle into and out of 
clothes at home. There were wheel 
chairs with tank treads for going 
up stairs. Name the thalidomide 
problem and Heidelberg had a so- 
lution. Children without ears were 
learning to talk by watching the 
patterns their voices made on an 
oscilloscope — striving to match the 



curves made by a normal person 
saying "Mama" or "Papa. " There 
were special desks with tillable 
steel lops and magnetized attach- 
ments. The desks could be raised 
or lowered so that the child could 
use his hands or his feet. 

Kenny s specific problems called 
for only a few of these aids, but 
his parents couldn't have been 
more delighted if their 6-year-old 
son had been given the run of 
the biggest toy store in town. 

"What impressed us even more 
than the devices was the train- 
ing, " said his mother. "We saw a 
child like Kenny who'd been 
trained to use his toes and feel to 



pick up a wooden ring and trans- 
fer it to his hand. To take his shirt 
off, he'd bring his foot up to his 
armpit and then shove the shirt 
right over his head." An armless 
child was lying on top of a huge 
inflated ball and rolling around 
with it. His object was to stay on 
top of it, strengthen his muscles 
and perfect his balance. 

Kenny's parents had hoped at 
most for advice in Heidelberg, but 
instead they got help. A German 
doctor interviewed them for an 
hour with a tape recorder, spent 
another two hours observing Ken- 
ny in various situations ("Lei's see 
what you can do with a pencil, 




A Thermopane mini-testimonial: 

"I just told Harry we had better 
things to do than mess around 
with storm windowsr 

When you have Thermopane* insulating glass in your windows, 
you have time for lots of other things. Because with Thermopane 
there's nothing to put up. Or take down. Or mess around with. 
You even cut your window washing in half because 
Thermopane has only two surfaces. 

So tell your builder you want Thermopane in all of the windows 
of your new house. Choose any style of window you want — 
double hung, casement, awning or sliding. 
All you have to do then is rela.x. 

If you'd like a copy of our colorful Thermopane booklet of 
architectural styles and window treatments, send 10? to: 
flSj l Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
BjB Toledo, Ohio 43624 

WARNING: There are many imitations of Tliermopane 
insulating glass. For your own protection insist on the real 
thing. Only Libbey-Owens-Ford makes Thermopane. 
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WE TOOK THE ENGINE 
OUT OF THE LOADSPACE 

(IT STARTED A WHOLE CHAIN OF BETTER IDEAS) 




New! 302 cu. in. V-8 available. Choice of two 

economy Sixes— 170 cu. in or 240 cu. in.— or 
big new Ford 302 V-8. Manual or Cruise-0- 
Matic transmissions. 



New! Engine clear of loadspace. Engine's 
shified 22 inches forward, completely out 
of load area. New "sandwich" insulation 
in cover blocks heat and noise. 



New! Driver "walk-thru." Step back into the cargo 
area from the driver's seat. You no longer have to 
walk around the van and open side doors to reach 
forward part of load. 



New! Biggest load- 
space. 23°o more 
clear floor area than 
in other vans. Ford Vans 
now olfer over 8Vr It. load 
length; SuperVans over 10 ft. 



New! Payloadt up to ^ 

3540 lbs. Only Ford offers 
three series to choose from 
...600 lbs. more top payload 
than other vans! 



ALL- NEW 
FORD 
ECONOLINE 
VANS 

So many better ideas they make 
all other vans obsolete. 

Moving the engine forward began it all. 
Load length increased. Clear floor area be- 
came 23% greater than in other vans. And 
with the engine out of the way, the driver 
gained new access to the rear load area; 
engine servicing became possible from 
outside the van. Next, we boosted pay- 
loads— up to 3540 lbs. And when we added 
Twin-I-Beam front suspension for easy ride, 
plus an optional 302 cu. in. V-8 for power- 
ful performance, the sum of Ford's better 
ideas was a better van ... all around! 




New! Long-wheelbase sta- 
bility. Forward location of Ironi 
axies stretches wheelbases to 105 5 
lor Van. 123.5" (or SuperVan, Helps make 
Econolines the steadiest var)s on the road. 




New! Twin-I-Beam ride. The front sus- 
pension made famous in Ford pickups 
. . . two front axles for strength and sta- 
bility, coil springs for easy ride. 




New! Wide-ttance 
handling ease. New 7- 

inches-wider track lor new 
stability. Quici<er. easier ma- 
neuverability loo! 



New! Outside service center. Just lift 
the chest-high hood to check oil, wa- 
ter, battery, voltage regulator, brake 
master cylinder and more. Every- 
thing is easy to reach. 




no3 u belter ideal 
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son!"), and sent him to be X- 
rayed for the umpteenth time. But, 
from experience with hundreds of 
thalidomide children, these doc- 
tors knew exactly what to look 
for. They found a hitherto un- 
detected hip defect. It was not se- 
rious then, but it might have crip- 
pled Kenny with arthritis at age 
25 if it had gone unattended. 

"You can't take him with you," 
the doctor said when the testing 
was done. "He will require three 
intensive months here to catch up 
with the children his age." 

Kenny was left behind. After 
ihree weeks the family received 
word that he was learning to dress 
and undress himself completely. 
"He came home to us as fully in- 
dependent as any 6-year-old," his 
father told me proudly. "Those 
three months in Heidelberg cost 
us S2,000, but at last we think 
we're getting our money's worth." 



Ahe Germans have a word for 
what's happening in Heidelberg: 
Crundlichkeit. or thoroughness 
from the ground up. At Cismar 
near the Baltic Sea, I saw further 
evidence of Crundlichkeit when I 
joined 24 thalidomide children, 
most of them with arm defects, 
who were on a three-week hol- 



iday paid for by a West German 
labor welfare organization. All 
were ready to start school, and all 
their play was directed with this 
milestone in mind. 

"They do somersaults in the 
sand," a proud father explained 
to me at the beach. "Four nights 
a week they go to the swimming 
pool in the next town for an hour 
after it has closed to the public. If 
they can write and go off a diving 
board ahead of their normal peers 
when they enter school, they will 
start out having earned the re- 
spect of — OOF!" His armless son 
— who had been clamoring for our 
attention while we stood talking — 
had brought him down with a fly- 
ing foot tackle. "Better this," said 
the father, brushing sand off him- 
self, "than a foot to the chest." 

Late every afternoon a physical 
therapist gave writing lessons. For 
months the children had been 
learning to use various mechanical 
aids unless they could manage 
with hands, feet or (in'one case) 
mouth. The therapist was watching 
posture, as well as penmanship, 
for the intensity with which these 
preschoolers hunched over their 
paper could add other deformities 
to their burden. 

"The aptitude and intelligence 
tests we've made for their school- 



ing and the experiences of chil- 
dren who have already entered," 
the therapist told me, "show that 
their intelligence as a group is 
about average. But they have a par- 
ticularly strong power of concen- 
tration. They have learned early in 
life to cherish — and focus on — a 
poem or a picture book." 

At 4 or 5 the 
questions start: 
'Can I have a job 
when I grow up?' 

From nation to nation the ap- 
proach to the thalidomide prob- 
lem has varied — when it has been 
faced up to al all. Everywhere, 
however, the children have the 
same doubts and fears. Dr. Karin 
Hellgren, a psychiatrist at the Euge- 
nia Children's Home in Stockholm 
— where most of Sweden's thal- 
idomide victims go for periodic 
checkups— told me: 

"At the age of 4 or 5, they start 
asking questions like 'Do you think 
I can have a job as a grown-up?' 
They have started early to think 
about such things and they have 
figured out that without normal 
equipment, it is not easy to earn 
a living. I always answer their 



questions positively. To one I say, 
'Yes, you are a rather brainy boy. 
You will learn to read and you 
can think pretty well. There will 
be work for you to do.' To an- 
other without legs who dreams of 
being a sailor, I don't feed his fan- 
tasy, but I try to find out why he 
wants to sail. And then I show 
him that being out in the fresh 
air, seeing other countries and 
meeting other people can be 
achieved in other ways than join- 
ing the Navy." 

In England, a father I talked to 
mentioned how taken aback he 
had been when his son pointed at 
a sidewalk beggar and asked, "Is 
that what I'm to be when I grow 
up?" But Lady Mary Hoare, who 
was the Lady Mayoress of London 
when Britain's "epidemic" hap- 
pened and who thereupon went 
to work to set up and head the 
principal British philanthropy de- 
voted to helping the victims and 
families, has her own special way 
of defining the goal for Britain's 
thalidomide children: "If her Maj- 
esty the Queen were to invite any 
one of them to lunch and if he 
couldn't cope with the invitation 
and get into Buckingham Palace 
and go up the stairs and shake 
hands and eat lunch with Her Maj- 
esty, then we will have failed." -4 




Meettbe sharper shooter. 




The brand-new Kodak Instamatic 814 camera lets 
you shoot sharper, clearer pictures your very first 
time out. And for two reasons. One, it has the superb 
new super-sharp 4-elcment ff^.i Kodak Ektar lens. 
Two, it docs practically everything for you automatically. 

Just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the 
new "814'' adjusts for the speed of the film. Adjusts for 
the level of the light, too, with 
its sensitive CdS exposure control 
. . . tells you if the batteries are 
okay. . . warns you when to use 
flash. For easy shooting, both 
film and flashcube advance auto- 
matically. And the lens-coupled 
rangcfindcr helps )'ou get a sharp shot every shot. 

See this sharper shooter, less than ^140, at your 
Kodak dealer's. Remember — no experience necessary! 
Price subject to change without notice. 

Kodak Instamatic 814 Camera. 
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A rusty engine sneaks up on you. First 
you hear noises. Then you burn oil. Then 
you lose power. New Sunoco Special lOW-40 
beats the rust that beats up your engine. 
It protects rustable parts with a rustproofing 
film that won't wear or wash away. It 
absorbs moisture, too. So when you 
drain your oil, rust-causing moisture goes 
with it. That's what makes "Special" special. 
Try it. Stop at Sunoco... go with confidence. 

New Sunoco Special. Nothing beats it. 



A stubborn man 
cried stop to the 
disaster 



Linde Schulle-Hillen was having 
her first baby by natural child- 
birth. The physician and midwife 
kept congratulating her on how 
well the delivery was going. 

But then, in the moment when 
the baby was born, the midwife 
asked, "Please, is your husband 
crippled by any chance?" 

"No," Linde said. "Why?" 

"The child has very short arms." 

"Maybe they will grow," Linde 
pleaded. 

"No," said the midwife. 
"Chances are they will fall off." 

A few minutes later the doctor 
trudged out to the reception room. 
"You have a son," he told Karl- 
Hermann Schulte-Hillen and then 
hung his head. And Karl imme- 
diately wanted to know what was 
Ihe matter with his child's arms. 
The doctor was surprised that he 
already knew. 

Six weeks earlier Karl's sister had 
given birth to a little girl with tiny 
arms. Naturally, Ihe doctors 
blamed that case — and now Karl's 
— on heredity. One gynecologist 
Karl consulted told him kindly. "It 
is lo be expected that you will 
think there must be a special 
cause. But it is in your family and 
it is best lo keep it secret and 
have no more children." 

The Schulte-Hillens, however, 
were as racially pure and proud 
a tribe as one could find in their 
home town of Menden. in the 
Ruhr Valley of West Germany. 
There were no prior blemishes 
on the family tree, and Karl 
could not accept the explanation 
of a sudden "genetic accumu- 
lation," that Ihe doctors now 
gave him. 

"I was stubborn," he said re- 
cently. "I wanted to give my son 
(an an explanation that he and I 
could believe when the lime came 
for him to ask why. Linde and I 
wanted lo have more children. 
And I had two brothers who might 
never have married for fear of fa- 
thering babies like )an and his 
cousin Imke. " 

Karl was 32 in Ihe spring of 
The dashing son of a well-to- 
do lawyer, he had survived mil- 
itary service in World War II as a 
1 3-year-old soldier on the Russian 
front. He had married well, en- 
tered his father s firm and had a 
rich, full, relatively easy life laid 
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out for him. He chose a more dif- 
ficult path. 

In that bitter spring a friend 
who had gone to law school with 
Karl had a child with defects sim- 
ilar to Jan's. Asking around, Kad 
found 12 more "cases" in Men- 
den and Ihe surrounding coun- 
tryside. Bui doctors and public 
health service officials he talked 
to were uninterested. 

Trying to play medical detective, 
KaH checked out polluted water 
as a possible cause — but the moth- 
ers in Menden had used several 
different sources. An article on 
toxoplasmosis, an infectious dis- 
ease believed to be transmitted to 
humans by animals, inspired him 
to have his basset hound exam- 
ined and his wife's blood tested. 
He knew, too, thai drugs could af- 
fect Ihe human embryo — though 
not much more than that was 
known about the subject. And in 
any case he ruled out the pos- 
sibility because both his wife 
and his sister insisted they had 
taken no drugs at all during their 
pregnancies. 

By Ihe time )an Schulle-Hillen 
was 2 months old the doctors had 
discovered hip defects in him and 
in several of the other "unrelated" 
cases. Jan spent a large part of his 
first years in plaster casts, has had 
Iwo operations, and may have to 
have another before he can walk 
normally. (Even today, he must 
sleep on his back in a hard, spe- 
cially formed bed of plaster.) 
"Tears used lo shoot out of our 
eyes whenever we looked at him," 
Karl recalls, ""until the day he 
laughed for the first time — and 
we knew he would be right in 
the head." 

That happy day was also the 
day Karl made contact with a doc- 



CONTINUED 

tor who would listen to him: Wi- 
dukind Lenz, a Hamburg pedia- 
trician specializing in genetics. 

Lenz examined )an and his cous- 
in Imke and visited various other 
cases. After a month — at the end 
of July 1961— he told Karl, "I am 
sure now that it isn't heredity, but 
some outside cause. It's as if we 
were up against an epidemic." 

From that lime on, every pos- 
sibility, even nuclear fallout, was 
systematically considered. Cosmet- 
ics, foodstuffs, sprays and deter- 
gents were eliminated one by one. 
But, in a detailed questionnaire 
Dr. Lenz circulated to the moth- 
ers, a popular tranquilizer called 
Contergan kept recurring. It had 
been on the market since late 
1957, but not until 1959 had Che- 
mie Grunenthal, the drug compa- 
ny that made it, launched an in- 
tensive sales program. Contergan, 
one doctor said, was "the safest 
thing since water!" One would-be 
suicide had swallowed 144 pills — 
and lived. Fed to children in liq- 
uid form, it produced "normal 
sleep." Contergan became known 
as West Germany's number one 
babysitter. 

By October, Lenz was investi- 
gating the questionnaires that 
didn't mention Contergan. A few 
mothers, he found, had taken 
Grippe and Algosediv — two other 
products containing thalidomide 
as their essential ingredient. When 
a woman insisted she had taken 
no drugs during pregnancy. Lenz 
would try to verify this with her 
husband, her doctor and her phar- 
macy. In one instance, after all 
concerned had denied that the 
drug had been used, Lenz found 
that a fill-in during the family doc- 
tor's vacation had given the moth- 
er Contergan. In another case, the 
woman came back to see Lenz 
alone and confessed, explaining 
that "I couldn't tell you at home 
because my husband had forbid- 
den me to take any pills." 

Schulte-Hillen interrogated his 
wife and his sister. 

His sister said, "Yes, 1 took Con- 
tergan on our vacation — when I 
couldn't sleep. But that was be- 
fore I was pregnant." 

"What date was that?" Karl 
asked. 

"At the beginning of July." 

Karl made a rough count on his 
fingers and then shouted, "You lit- 
tle idiot! You hadn't found out 
you were pregnant yet — but you 
were just the same." 

His wife stood firm under his 
cross-examination — until a remem- 
brance of Linde's father on his 
deathbed flashed through Karl's 
head. Her father had died when 
Lindc was one month pregnant. 
In the grief and sleeplessness sur- 
rounding the funeral, Linde's sis- 
ter had produced a lube of pills. 
Linde's sister took two. Linde's 



mother took two. Karl's brother-in- 
law took two. Karl himself took 
two. And Lindc look two. 

(Later, Karl would say, "Two lit- 
tle white pills taken one evening 
and never again. Two little white 
pills — and in payment, two child- 
ish arms. . . .") 

On Nov. 15, 1961, Lenz notified 
Chemie Grunenthal — by phone 
and registered mail — of his find- 
ings in 130 cases. In 117 of them 
Contergan was definitely involved; 
in the other 13 it could not be 
ruled out. (A year later, for ex- 
ample, a forgotten sample box of 
Contergan was found beneath the 
paper layer of a mother's drawer — 
with one pill missing.) Lenz urged 
the company to withdraw the drug 
from the market. "Every day lost, " 
he warned, "probably means five 
new abnormal children." 

A newspaper story 
finally forced 
the company to 
withdraw the drug 

The company did not move. Lenz 
took the podium at a pediatrician's 
convention and said, "It would be 
premature, from a scientific point 
of view, to speak as yet of ab- 
solute certainly. Bui as a man and 
a citizen, I can no longer accept 
the responsibility of keeping si- 
lent." Karl Schulte-Hillen bullied 
the Ministry of Health into con- 
ferring with the drug company. 
"We've asked these gentlemen to 
withdraw their drug," he says a 
ministry official told him, "and 
they've replied that they're unable 
to do so for financial reasons." 
The drug company offered to la- 
bel Contergan "NOT TO Bt TAKCN 
DURING PREGNANCY," but this was 
unsatisfactory to Lenz and to 
Schulte-Hillen, whose own sister 
had been unaware she was preg- 
nant during thalidomide's critical 
phase. Finally, after a Sunday pa- 
per broke the story, Chemie Gru- 
nenthal capitulated. Twelve days 
had gone by. 

The victory blew the whistle on 
thalidomide around the world, but 
it was only the beginning of 
Schulle-Hillen's work. In Germany 
(where Hitler once had ordered 
defectives be "put out of their mis- 
ery"), many loving parents had 
been shamed or intimidated — of- 
ten by unforgiving grandparents — 
into hiding their thalidomide ba- 
bies. They were kept indoors or 
even, in several cases, in old bomb 
shelters. 

Out of his own pocket at first, 
Karl hired seven physical therapists 
who roamed West Germany by 
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Armstrong has a new cool tire--a wide track made with 
fiber glass. It may look fat, but it's as tough as nails and 
can give you over 40,000 miles of safe driving. 

Ever since they were introduced a few years ago. wide track tires 
have been the hottest things going. 

Why not. They corner beautifully. They hug the road like a bear. 
And they look like something else. 

The only problem has been that some of them don't wear as well 
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car. Searching out these families, 
they arrived on the doorsteps bear- 
ing immediate help and hope. Be- 
tween 1962 and 1965 they visited 
more than 1,800 of Germany's 
3,000 living thalidomide children. 

More needed to be done and 
Karl shouldered the symbolic but 
very real and demanding burden 
of "setting an example." He en- 
couraged the press to photograph 
his son "to show other parents 
that they need not hide children 
like )an . . . that these children 
are full of fun and laughter, that 
they are affectionate and learn to 
talk and do things just like any 
normal child." 

The papers published his ad- 
dress and the mail began to pour 
in. Parents whose doctors had en- 
couraged them to institutionalize 
their children took them home. 
The mother of a 3-year-old wrote, 
"If Mr. Schulte-Hillen can go with 
his child in the newspapers, then 
we can go with ours on the street." 

Help for the kids 
now, versus 
showcases for 
the bureaucrats 

Linde sal up nights typing letters, 
addressing envelopes and cross-fil- 
ing names according to geography 
and deformity. From this master 
list came 42 German parents' or- 
ganizations which have tried to 
anticipate almost every problem of 
clothing, schooling, finance and 
therapy that will arise within the 
next five years. And they press for 
aid in projects where as individual 
parents they would be helpless. 

"The various German state and 
federal governments have given 
us millions of marks," KaH con- 
cedes. "But the officials tend to 
see It as a problem of artificial 
arms, which are only for children 
with no arms, or new buildings, 
which take years. We needed 



space right away — for special kin- 
dergartens to bring our children 
up to par by the time they start 
normal school. The officials said, 
'We will build them for you.' We 
said: 'Can't we just rent a room — 
an old room — for the three or 
four years we will need to have a 
kindergarten?' They said, 'Nothing 
but the best for special people 
like you.' Bureaucrats aren't in- 
terested in eradicating a problem; 
they want to build a showcase for 
photographers." 

With statements like these, Karl 
made powerful enemies. He be- 
came marked as a crusader — "the 
thalidomide man" — and, like 
many crusaders before him, has 
had to pay for it. "From the very 
beginning," Karl told me ruefully, 
"I was warned not to speak out 
against the drugmakers. They are 
a powerful group in Germany." 
But as early as 1962 he was saying 
publicly that "they should be sen- 
tenced to jail as a reminder to all 
other drugmakers that too casual 
an attitude can be dangerous to 



themselves." Finally, six months 
ago, the criminal indictment 
against Chemie Crunenthal was 
drawn up. 



warl is no longer with his fa- 
ther's law firm in Menden. He 
would not say why, except that "I 
am not good for business." And 
Karl's wife Linde told me, "For 
seven years he has been dedicat- 
ing most of his time to thalido- 
mide. If he hadn't, two things are 
sure: he would have advanced in 
his profession. And we would have 
our own house instead of an apart- 
ment. But how do you measure 
these things against what Karl is 
accomplishing?" 

Karl once enjoyed the good life. 
He still lives well whenever he 
can, still wears a year-round tan 
that sets him off from the gray- 
faced crowd. On weekends he en- 
joys piloting a glider. "I took my 
Jan up with me the other day," 
he told me. "Jan kept saying 

■MORE! MORE! HIGHER! FASTER! 



TURN AROUND!' That boy will make 
a daredevil out of me yet. He has 
certainly made me live my life to 
the fullest." 

Karl's time and energy now are 
taken up with the great trial at Als- 
dorf which he helped bring about. 
For the three days a week that 
the court is in session, he is a 
member of the prosecuting staff, 
responsible for presenting the cas- 
es of 150 children and one adult 
who were damaged by thalido- 
mide. He will be at this for two 
years more, and beyond that as the 
appeals procedures are spun out. 
And then, if the verdict is what 
Karl hopes it is, he will turn to ex- 
tracting cash settlements for the 
victims from Chemie Griinenthal 
— if, he says, "there is any money 
left over from all they are spend- 
ing on their defense in the trial." 
But for as long as it takes, Karl 
will stay with it. < 



A$ it might be almost anywhere in 
the world, a hedgehog tound by 
the road ii a pel lor Ian Schulte- 
Hillen and a prize exhibit in school. 




This match can still 
burn a forest. 




This one can't. 



10 seconds made 
the difference. 

In the forest, no match is "out" until it's cold. 
Neither is a cigarette. Nor a campfire. Nine out 
of ten forest fires are caused by people who 
forget this. Please — only you can 
prevent forest fires. 
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If this is How you iiave to spend Saturday nigiit, 
you can't afford iife insurance. 



What you need is death insurance. 

Life insurance is a guaranteed savings program 
that puts money aside for you. Money that earns 
interest. Money you can borrow when you need it. 

Death insurance has none of these advantages. 
It pays off only if you die. 

But consider that between now and 1988 your 
family will need close to $100,000 to live on decent- 
ly. Till the kids grow up. On a tight budget you just 
can't afford enough life insurance 
to provide this kind of income. 

But you can afford enough 
death insurance. 

Consider just one of our 
death insurance policies: a 
20-year decreasing term 



plan. If you should die tomorrow, it'll pay your family 
$375 a month from the day you die through 1988, 
for a total of $90,000. Yet, if you're 24 years old it'll 
cost you only $16.69 a month. 

We sell a lot of both kinds of insurance. Enough 
to put us in the top ten. So we can tell you honestly 
that when you're pinching pennies death insurance 
is a smarter buy.The time for life insurance is later, 
when you can afford it. 

And as long as you have some death insurance 
in force you can convert it to life insurance without 
a new medical exam. Right up to age 65. So you can 
protect your family now and provide for yourself 

later. ^ 

Think about itcarefully before you buy. 
It's a matter of life or death. 
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FASHION 



A Shaggy Coat Story 
from Afghanistan 




The jackets above are imported 
by Miliary and cost $75. Except 
vest at bottom right, which is vel- 
vet with braid and comes irom 
Kashmir, all come Irom Afghan- 
istan and have natural lur on the 
inside. Mallory also made the jump 
suits ($55). The authentic silver 
jewelry is imported by Knobkerry. 



There is a wild and woolly fall on the way. An 
enterprising New York leather outfit has un- 
dertaken to import splendidly shaggy, richly 
barbaric embroidered goatskin jackets straight 
out of Afghanistan. The jackets lack nothing in 
authenticity except the smell — they are deo- 
dorized on arrival in the U.S. Worn over bright 
silk jump suits and slung about with yards of 
Mideast jewelry, they make an exotic evening 
outfit, especially when the nights turn cold. 



Launched last season in England by the Beatles 
and their followers, these jackets have touched 
off a splurge of geographic and ethnic ad- 
venturing among American designers: gauchos, 
Cossacks, even Western cowpunchers are rep- 
resented by some unconventional and dramat- 
ic outfits (next page). The result is a lively 
variety of costume that certainly may not be 
just the thing for everyday but is colorfully 
capable of lending dash to a special occasion. 



Exotic cowgirls 
and a lady in ' 
embroidered pig 




Kicky costuinvs borrow Irom ihf old corral, 
ihe Russian steppes, the pampas ol the Ar- 
gentine. The cowgirl, above, is wearing ex- 
Iravagant chaps oi curly lamb ($235) and a 
vest of shearling ($55) by Viola Sylbert. The 
Cossack maiden, right, is winterized in Ches- 
ter Weinberg's embroidered pigskin dress and 
jacket ($415) with boots to match and /ox 
furs. High-jumping gaucho, iar right, has dared 
suede trousers topped by a sheepskin vest 
and silk shin by Monika ol Mallory ($198). 
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Flavor your fun with Winston 

Up front, only Winston has Filter-Blend tobaccos 
for the best taste in filter cigarettes. 

Winston tastes good... 
like a cigarette stiould 





Clean 
Cut, 
Sugar 
Coated 



The .illrjclive young people at left 
■irt" givinK il ihcir effusive best, 
nol as members of a toothpaste- 
lesl (onlrol group, hul as pari of 
an organization lhat hopes lo im- 
prove society by making every 
human being a paragon of virtue. 
They are performers for the "Up 
With I'eople! Sing-Oul Explosion," 
pari of a force of 20,(K)0 kids who 
in local groups and louring com- 
panies sing their way through col- 
leges, military bases (including 
Vietnam) and assorted conven- 
tions and municipal functions. 
"Up With People!" is the latest 
manifestation of Moral Re-Arma- 
mcnl, that elusive, quasi-religious, 
quasi-political group which has en- 
deavored for 30 years to promote 
four absolute standards of behav- 
ior: honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love. 

The well-scrubbed "Up With 
I'eople!" singers, who come from 
20 different countries, are mostly 
high school graduates taking lime 
off before college. Many are stu- 
dent leaders who have been ac- 
tive in church or social work. They 
have taken up the M.R.A. lask 
with energetic, last-moving per- 
formances and a repertoire of 
sugar-coated, idealistic songs. 
Their operation is complicated and 
expensive. Last year three national 
Sing-Oul casts of IfiO members 
traveled 100,000 miles in 12 bus- 
es. Cast members pay up lo $300 
a month of their own expenses, 
but still the M.K.A. spends $2..') 
million a year on Sing-Oul. This 
defrays tour expenses, and helps 
maintain an island training com- 
plex off New Rochclle, N.Y. where 
2,CX)0 Sing-Out recruits at a lime 
study staging, costume design, 
press relations, and ride to the 
mainland on their own ferry (top). 



Disciplined troupers who want to 'make life get better' 




During a performance in Cleve- 
land, Jim Fasselt, 17, sells M.R.A. 
material. Sales of "Up With Peo- 



ple!" record album are close to a 
million copies, and Pace magazine 
sells 100,000 copies per month. 



The secret behind the success of 
Sing-Out performances may be a 
perfect combination of energy and 
professionalism which produces a 
disarming fantasy of youth in ac- 
tion. Charged and excited by a 15- 
minute pre-performance pep talk 
and prayer, Sing-Outers run on 
stage and slam into their first num- 
ber. The girls are girlish in solid- 
color A-line jumpers and blouses. 
The boys are glowing in blazers 
and striped lies. Everything is cho- 
reographed, even the width of the 
smiles. The stage becomes a vi- 
sion of the junior prom, brother's 
first date, a Walt Disney produc- 
tion — and it's alive, moving, non- 
stop. At intermission, the kids keep 
going. Still running, they plunge 
into the audience, ask how peo- 
ple liked the show, and talk about 
why they are in Sing-Out. 

The material "Up With People! " 
presents would never win any 
Grammy awards. Some reflects 
M.R.A. ideals: 'I want a heart that 
is wide as the sky/I want to look 



people straight in the eye." Most 
lyrics are pabulum, as in the song 
Gee, I'm Looking Forward to the 
Future: "I threw a wish afar/That 
the whole world could be better 
than before." 

With such wishful singing, with 
the example of the superclean, 
well-disciplined lives they pursue, 
Sing-Outers hope to bring about 
social change, or as one of their 
songs goes, "make life get belter 
every day."' Whether they do or 
not, the "Up With People!"" per- 
formance is good entertainment. 
For the kids, running a road com- 
pany while singing themselves sil- 
ly is good, healthy — if exhaust- 
ing — fun. And for parents, look- 
ing at all those neatly clipped 
heads and shining faces must be 
an interesting change these days. 



Fireworks illuminate the touring 
cast which took part in July 4th 
Festival of Freedom in Cleveland. 




Music Director Dick Cauchois 
leads rehearsal. Only he and a 
few other adults go on tour — the 



kids run their own show. Running 
through choreography for Which 
Way America^, performers (right) 



point at the audience as they sing, 
"Which way to go? This is my 
country and I want to know." 



LOVE IS A BACKHANDED THING 



The Goodyear Polyglas tire 
wins by 20,000 miles. ..you win up to 

double the mileage 




211000 MILES 

ISqiiii'iii ali: up this lire trend 
utter 20,000 miles. Vcs, Mguinii. 
\i)U can'l sec It bill iin auUi- 
nioliilc lire squirms lilic a uorin. 
The I read eonstanllv u i itigles and 
wrillies on the road until it's worn 
smooth. 



GOODYEAR 

*Both tires tested on a !968 standard aulomobilc, under standard tire pressure conditions, on an 
intrastate expressway at legal expressway speeds ( ranging between 60 and 70 mph). 
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Biggest Catch: 
Ice-Cold Coca-Cola. 

Sun. Sea. 

The squeal of gulls. And In 
the cooler: Coke, icy, edgy, 
thirst cutting...with a taste 
that just won't quit. Coke 
has the taste you never 
get tired of. That's why 
the day keeps going better. 
You're not a surf-caster? 
Then do your own thing. 
With plenty of Coke... 

Things 
go better 
with Coke 
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